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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
RELATIONS WITH CHINA. 

The Present Position and Prospects of the 
British Trade with China. By James Ma- 
theson, Esq., of the Firm of Jardine, Mathe- 
son, and Co. of Canton. 8vo. pp. 135. 
Tondon, 1836. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

EncLaNnD is an extraordinary country, and 

not more extraordinary for any one distin- 

guishing feature than for illustrating the re- 
markable fact, that her national greatness is 
the result of the aggregate of individual saga- 
city and enterprise. Other countries have been 
elevated in the scale of nations by victorious or 
enlightened rulers, from the Cambyses, the 
Alexanders, and the Cesars of antiquity, to 
the Nassaus, the Peters, and Fredericks of 
later times: but Britain, as she at present 
stands, pre-eminent beyond what history re- 
cords of any people—a small island in the 
ocean, with colonies and dependencies which 

might be clipped, and must grow and be di- 

vided, into mighty empires — to what does she 

owe her stupendous ascendency ? Surely not to 
her Alfreds, her Egberts, her Henrys, or her 

Edwards, though splendid legislators and war- 

riors in their day; but to the intelligence of 

her private citizens, her indefatigable and 
princely merchants, and her brave and perse- 
vering sons in every walk and pursuit of civi- 
lised life ;—-at home, to these in all their rela- 
tive capacities; and abroad, to the character 
for courage, integrity, and honour, which they 
have established for the very name of their 
native land. Hence our European prosperity 

and power ; and hence the establishment of a 

sovereignty over millions of men in every quar- 

ter of the habitable globe, the latter being 
especially the fruit of private enterprise and 
conduct. 

We are led to these reflections by a perusal 
of the pamphlet before us; the production of 
an individual, who, from the experience of 
seventeen years of enlarged commercial pur- 
suits, and the feelings of a right-minded English 
subject (we believe of Scottish birth), has most 
ably brought the important, and now critical, 
question of our trading and political relations 
with China under public consideration. Like 
to him are the leading persons of the number 
to which we have referred as advancing, by their 
efforts, the best interests of their country; in. 
forming us of the true position of affairs, point- 
ing out past errors and present inconveniences ; 
and, what is still more valuable, suggesting the 
means by which the former may be retrieved 
and the latter remedied. 

Every observer of common understanding, 
who bestows a thought upon the matter, must 
be aware, that, at this period, our connexions 
with China have been placed upon a new, pre- 
“arious, and difficult basis. The termination 
“ the East India Company's monopoly, and 
~ ae treatment of Lord Napier, are two 

: 8 which have materially, if not entirely, 
reshaped the conditions of our intercourse with 

t strange country, Upon these, Mr. Mathe- 





son favours us with his comments and his 
views; both of which, we are bound to acknow- 
ledge, carry perfect conviction to our minds: 
for they are founded on facts — 
«© And facts are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be disputed ;” 

and on reasoning of an irrefragable order, whe- 
ther applied to actual circumstances, or to the 
abstract principles of international law. We 
could wish every one interested in the discus- 
sion to consult the work itself: in the interim, 
it is our duty to render an account, however 
imperfect, of its leading arguments. 

*¢ It has pleased Providence (the author sets 
out by saying) to assign to the Chinese,—a 
people characterised by a marvellous degree of 
imbecility, avarice, conceit, and obstinacy,— 
the possession of a vast portion of the most de- 
sirable parts of the earth, and a population es- 
timated as amounting to nearly a third of the 
whole human race. It has been the policy of 
this extraordinary people to shroud themselves, 
and all belonging to them, in mystery impene- 
trable,— to monopolise all the advantages of 
their situation. They consequently exhibit a 
spirit of exclusiveness on a grand scale. From 
what this has resulted,—whether from [conceit, 
or selfishness, or from a consciousness that the 
ancient but feeble frame-work of their political 
system cannot bear the rude concussions of 
modern times,—the too near inspection of 
inquisitive and ambitious fellow -nations, it 
matters not here to inquire. Such is the fact ; 
and the result is, that China remains, at this 
moment, a ‘ boundless field of indefinite curi- 
osity and vague speculation.’ ” 

‘* They permit to Europeans no intercourse 
but of a commercial character, and that only of 
the scantiest and most ungracious description, 
—restricted to the veriest outposts and confines 
of the empire. . * 

*¢ On no earthly consideration will they per- 
mit a ‘ barbarian’ footstep to transgress the 
limits of Canton, almost the southernmost extre- 
mity of the empire, fifteen hundred miles from 
the capital; and in the pursuit of their com- 
mercial avocations at that place, foreigners are 
constantly exposed to the most ignominious 
surveillance and restrictions. Studiously and 
obstinately presenting this repulsive aspect, dis- 
couraging all attempts to become acquainted 
with her national character, it is not to be 
wondered at, that distant nations, if ever their 
curiosity had been excited concerning China, 
suffered it at length to die away into a feeling 
of contemptuous indifference: and China, its 
position, customs, and inhabitants, came, at 
length, to be spoken of much in the same spirit 
as one would speculate concerning the suppo- 
sititious tenants of the moon. It was reserved, 
however, for those ‘ princes of the earth,’ the 
merchants, to overcome these feelings of indif- 
ference or repugrance. A spirit of noble and 
persevering enterprise led them to dare all 
dangers, to despise all difficulties. They soon 
perceived how vast a field China afforded for 
commerce, even under the most discouraging 


circumstances; and, after many years of perse- | 





vering struggle, they succeeded in opening a 
communication between Europe and China, 
which has led to an annual interchange of 
millions of capital. The history of the British 
intercourse with China during a period of nearly 
two centuries, is indeed an unparalleled one, It 
is fraught with instruction; and now is the 
auspicious moment for turning it to account.” 
After this general opening, Mr. Matheson, 
founding himself on the works of Vattel, Auber, 
Morrison, Holman, &c., and the reports of 
parliamentary inquiries, comes fairly to the 
matters at issue. The East India Company’s 
charter (he remarks) ‘*‘ disappeared ; the public 
was satisfied; and its attention and energies 
were forthwith directed to fresh objects. How 
the breaking up of the old, and the introduc. 
tion of the new system of commercial inter. 
course, would be received in China—how it 
would work, whether any and what further al. 
terations would be rendered necessary, are 
questions that seem, by tacit and universal con- 
sent, to have been left to the few individuals 
who, from interest or inclination, concern 
themselves with the subject. This great and 
decisive measure, highly beneficial as its conse- 
quences are calculated to prove to our com. 
mercial intercourse with China, has nevertheless 
been attended with effects, some of them, per- 
haps, not wholly unforeseen, and some of them 
unexpectedly unfortunate ; such as imperiously 
call upon the government for a prompt inter- 
ference, a vigorous superintendence in recon- 
structing the system of our commercial inter- 
course with China. With the government, in- 
deed, it rests at this moment to say, in effect, 
whether the British trade with China shall any 
longer continue; whether our merchants shall 
be enabled to carry it on any longer, either 
with safety and honour to themselves, or their 
country. It has wisely thought fit to substitute 
individual for corporate enterprise in trading 
to China. Surely, then, it is called upon not 
to desert the new system in its birth, but to 
protect and foster it; to compensate for the 
withdrawal of that ‘local habitation and a 
name,’—that local influence and power which 
have hitherto (however imperfectly) sheltered 
and protected our interests in China,—by such 
demonstrations as shall convince the people of 
that country, that our individual not less than 
our corporate traders, enjoy the full counte- 
nance and support of the British government.” 
It has indeed come to * this complexion ;” 
and Mr. Matheson demonstrates, that, as be- 
tween independent nations and governments, 
we have a right to act fixedly and firmly in 
the crisis, though no formal treaty binds the 
Chinese to the allowance or continuance of our 
commercial intercourse. We regret we have 
not room to quote this branch of the discussion, 
but common sense acquiesces in the conclusion— 
‘ Tt is sufficient for the argument, that from 
motives of convenience and advantage to his 
people, the emperor has permitted us to trade 
with them for nearly a couple of centuries ; 
and, jointly with ourselves, has organised a 
very extensive, costly, and effective machinery 
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for carrying it on. Millions on millions have 
been thereby interchanged between the two 
nations ; British capital, to an immense extent, 
has been embarked in the traffic; we are con- 
tent to carry it on at a very great disadvantage, 
compeiled, for instance, as we are, to travel ten 
thousand miles thither and back again, and to 
incur all the risks of so many and such perilous 
voyages. Having done all this, with the know- 
ledge and consent of the Chinese government, 
we now deny their right abruptly and arbi- 
trarily, either directly and with violence, to ex- 
pel us from China; or, equally effectually to 
attain that object, by imposing ruinous exac- 
tions, and inflicting such insults and degrada- 
tions as would render it impossible for us, with 
a due regard either to individual or national 
honour, to continue our intercourse. It is a 
sound and settled principle of law, applicable 
equally to nations and individuals, that no one 
shall be permitted to do that indirectly, which 
it would be unlawful to do directly. Should, 
therefore, China attempt to pursue this latter 
course, she would sin against justice.” 

Were the comme:cial international question 
not so scrupulously borne out, we confess that 
We should be disposed to stretch to a further 
degree, and declare that the atrocious behaviour 
of the authorities to Lord Napier was alone a 


sufficient provocation to the strong arm of 


Britain. How many wars have been occasioned 
by infinitely less aggression! Not the lowliest 
subject of the British crown should be affronted 
in any quarter of the earth without arousing 
the spirit of a Cromwell to make it a national 
cause, and redress and avenge the wrong. As 
yet, to our disgrace be it spoken, we do not 
know that the usage of Lord Napier has in- 
duced a single remonstrance, or symptom of re- 
sentment. Even so late as Wednesday evening, 
in the House of Commons, to a question put by 
Lord Sandon on the subject, the secretary for 
foreign affairs could only say, that ministers 
had paused on this affront, because the state of 
affairs at Canton involved a very important 
branch of the commerce of this country. 

But we trust that our government has not 
begun its course by following the too-long-con- 
tinued example of the East India Company in 
this respect. At any rate, it has not the same 
excuse for it, as it has no tea trade to preserve 
and profit by. If, therefore, the company did, 
through a course of many years, yield, where 
they ought to have punished ; if they too often 
sacrificed national honour on the shrine ol 
commerce, and laid Britannia’s damaged sceptre 
as an offering on the altar of Plutus, the 
government can have no apology for pursuing 
the same course. Be assured, that no lasting 
benefit can ever result from weakness. Mr. 
Lindsay's voyage (reviewed in our Gazette 
last year) afforded pregnant proof what the 
right and true spirit can achieve, and espe- 
cially with the Chinese: it is a lesson and a 
paitern that ought not to be forgotten either 
in small or in great contests with that people. 
On the contrary, when we resort to tem- 
porising, or submissiveness, what are the con- 
sequences? When the king’s representative. 
Lord Napier, was plagued and worried even to 
death, and the insult was endured in meekness 
and silence, well may our author observe :— 

‘** Dropping for a moment all considerations 
as to the decency —the policy of such sub- 
mission and acquiescence with reference to the 
national honour, let us inquire what will be its 
direct effect upon the position and interests of 
the trade. It is impossible to foresee to what 
wage of outrage and oppression the Canton 
authorities may be emboldened to proceed, 





should their unwarrantable treatment of his 
majesty’s representative be permitted to pass 
without even a show of remonstrance: the 
consequence of which, it is but too probable, 
would soon be developed in such a systematic 
aggravation of existing evils, as would lead to 
constant collisions and stoppage of trade. 
When these interruptions occurred during the 
East India Company’s monopoly, their united 
influence and capital enabled them sometimes 
to make a stand against the Chinese, and to 
sustain the heavy commercial losses attendant 
on the struggle. Widely different, however, 
would be the case under present circumstances ; 
when the free traders, pursuing each his 
separate and disunited view, and having no 
common head recognised by the Chinese, must 
fall a sacrifice, iri detail, to their well-combined 
machinations. There is, indeed, a painful 
probability of these apprehensions being real- 
ised, unless the British government bestir 
itself betimes in the matter. If the Chinese 
seize upon the present moment—the present 
critical position of our commercial relations— 
to inflict any injury upon our traders that 
avarice and insolence combined can dictate, 
surely it is, correspondingly, the duty of our 
government, at the same trying moment, to 
make a firm and decisive demonstration in 
favour of our oppressed fellow-subjects at Can- 
ton. Surely it should be the pride, as it is 
certainly the interest and duty of a wise 
government, to preserve, as well as to extend 
the commercial advantages which may have 
been acquired by the energy and enterprise of 
its people.” 

** The Chinese (he continues, in sequent 
pages) will at one moment adopt language 
pregnant with direful import, and, at the next, 
if encountered by even a show of serious re- 
sistance, sink into the most ignominious sub- 
mission, and resort to ridiculous subterfuges in 
order to escape from the consequences of their 
own folly and audacity. bl " 

“ A few British men-of-war would shatter 
the flimsy armaments of China with as much 
facility as our presence, even in slight num- 
bers, and without power, keeps their vagabond 
multitudes in check in the suburbs of Can- 
ton. ° * . The 
Emperor of China has, in truth, neither 
the inclination nor the power to resort to 
hostile measures in order to destroy our trade, 
or banish us from his territories, if he saw us 
disposed to offer a serious resistance. He is 
far too sensible of our importance — of his 
weakness, and our strength—even in spite of 
the artful and iniquitous means adopted by the 
local authorities to keep him in the dark as to 
the real state of his relations with this country, 
by forbidding, intercepting, and falsifying all 
our attempted communications. * * Itis 
as much as they can do to conceal ‘ the rot- 
tenness in the state of Denmark’ behind a 
glaring grandiloquence. A glimpse of one or 
two of our men-of-war stationed off the north- 
eastern coast of China, would send a thrill of 
consternation through the whole empire, and 
do more to incline the Chinese to listen to the 
dictates of reason and justice, than centuries 
of ¢ temporising’ and submission to insult and 
oppression. Experience ought by this time to 
have shewn us, that it is a fuolish and useless 
policy to attempt to gain the confidence of the 
Chinese, by exhibiting, as was constantly en- 
joined by the East India Company, a servile 
deference to their innumerable and absurd 
peculiarities and customs. An observance of 
very many, if not most of them, is inconsistent 
with the free spirit the sense of what is due 


{ 





to self-respect — of the enlightened nations of 
Europe. Hateful, indeed, is, or ought to be 
the idea of smothering or compromising such 
feelings from mere considerations of traffic an 
gain. 94 - * ® 1 
‘* The British merchants (however, add 
Mr. Matheson, their able spokesman and en, 
lightened representative), trading at Canton, 
desire neither to contemplate nor to suggest 
a resort to such extreme measures, unless 
forced upon us by the failure of more peace. 
ful means. Their inclinations, as well as their 
interests, incline them to be men of peace, 
They are satisfied that their interests—that is, 
the interests of the nation — may be effectually 
secured without it, and that our commercial 
intercourse with China may be easily, speedily, 
and peaceably placed upon an honourable and 
secure footing. Great Britain need shew her. 
self to the Chinese, not in a threatening, but 
simply a resolute attitude, in order to secure 
that grand desideratum,—a direct access to the 
court at Pekin; where such cogent representa. 
tions might be made to the emperor, — sucha 
demonstration of the weak and embarrassed 
state of his kingdom, of the solid and permanent 
advantages he may reap by conceding our few 
and reasonable demands, and the serious con. 
sequences of persisting in an obstinate and in. 
solent disregard of them, as would, in all human 
probability, lead to the happiest results. Could 
the emperor but be made to see that his bro. 
ther monarch of Great Britain — the king of 
a great and independent nation —was perfectly 
in earnest about the matter,—that, at length, he 
was tired of the tyranny and injustice to which 
his subjects at Canton have been so long sub. 
ject, and resolved upon obtaining satisfaction 
for the deep insult offered to him through his 
representative, Lord Napier ;— the whole his. 
tory of China shews that the emperor would 
not be long in deciding which of the alternatives 
to adopt, or finding a suitable and stately pre. 
text for making the requisite concessions. We 
desire him to drop for ever the arrogant and 
offensive language so long adopted by himself 
and his ministers, in speaking of the King of 
Great Britain and his subjects; to give re 
paration for the fatal insults offered to Lord 
Napier, and to the national honour, in firing at 
her flag, as well as remuneration for the losses 
we sustained by the detention of our ships 
during the stoppage of our trade on that 0c- 
casion; to extend to our fellow-subjects a 
Canton the full protection of the Chinese laws; 
to forbid the longer infliction by the local au- 
thorities of the intolerable indignities and im- 
positions under which our traders have 8 
long suffered, and to accede to commercial 
arrangements that may be reasonable and mu- 
tually beneficial. This is the short sum of all 
that it is desired our government should de- 
mand from that of China. The honour and 
interests of the country equally require t 
* * © Any attempt to renew negociations 
at Canton should be avoided ; since, besides 
involving the probable consequence of a sus 
pension of the trade, as happened in the case 
of Lord Napier, it would be sure to prve 
useless, from the circumstance of the local 
officers of that province not being authorised 
by their own government to treat with ow 
powers; while they are, at the same time, the 
parties against whose wrong-doing It 18 yl 
cially wished to appeal. The establishment 
the Hong merchants is one of the most arti! 
and successful engines of oppression a4 
tortion that was ever devised. * * “ 
time bas arrived when a decisive step must 
taken. We must, at once, make up our min 
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either to abandon for ever our dear-bought 
commercial intercourse with China, or take 
effectual measures for securing its continuance, 
and that upon a safe, advantageous, honourable, 
and permanent footing. We must resolve upon 
vindicating our insulted honour as a nation, 
and protecting the injured interests of our 
commerce; or, in the face of Europe, with 
‘all appliances and means to boot,’ fully 
sensible of the magnitude of the interests at 
stake, as well as the ease with which they. 
may be protected and perpetuated, humble 
ourselves, nevertheless, in ignominious sub- 
mission, at the feet of the most insolent, the 
most ungrateful, the most pusillanimous people 
upon earth.” ’ : 

To this, as we have said, very imperfect 
glance at a very pressing and momentous 
question, we have little to add. The limitation 
of English trade to one port, Canton, in 1751, 
deprived us of every advantage from rival 
markets, and put us in the power of the rulers 
there. Since, then, the Chinese are acute 
enough to know that, though they may re- 
strict, interrupt, and injure the British mer- 
chants, there are other nations (and this is 
a view Mr. Matheson has not, as we wish 
he had, for our information, touched upon) 
who would be glad enough to strain every 
nerve to supply their place as the carriers 
on the seas; so that the exports of China 
would not suffer so much: we are, therefore, 
the more strongly convinced, that the only way 
to deal with them is to shew, ay, and ef- 
fectually too, that Great Britain is neither to 
be trifled with nor wronged with impunity ; 
and, if necessary, to establish our pacific re- 
lations on a just and honourable ‘footing under 
the thunder of our cannon. 

An Appendix gives a neat and instructive 
historical outline of the China trade, and papers 
and documents which throw much light on the 
general statement; the most striking, and, 
from its Jocale, valuable of which, is a memorial 
to the king in council, “¢ signed by thirty-five 
of about forty-five individuals, composing the 
resident British trading community; by all the 
commanders of the East India Company’s ships 
who revisited Canton after the opening of the 
trade; and by several other commanders and 
traders: making, in all, eighty-eight signatures.” 
The gist of this is summed up in marginal 
notes; viz..“* The whole history of inter- 
course with China proves, that the most unsafe 
of all courses, in treating with its government, 
is that of submission to contempt or wrongs. 
If Lord Napier had been furnished with force 
and authority to resent insult, we are confident, 
without a shadow of doubt, that his mission 
would have succeeded. We pray your majesty 
\ grant powers plenipotentiary to an officer of 
diplomatic experience to proceed to China in a 
ship of the line, with two frigates, sloops, and 
steamer; to require reparation for insults 
and wrongs to Lord Napier, terminating in 
that nobleman’s death ; for firing on your 
Majesty’s ships, and for offensive edicts re- 
Presenting your majesty as a ¢ reverently sub- 
> serra tributary, and your subjects as pro- 
“gate barbarians ; also remuneration for losses 
‘rising from stoppage of trade; thereafter to 
Propose mutually beneficial arrangements; in 
rire to 2 do not anticipate dif- 
trade yaa ge of interruption to the Canton 
the Aceh e force recommended would enable 
rnd P ipotentiary to secure indemnity for 

Tey reprisals on the Chinese trade, 
Sede mneapting the imperial revenues in 
vhich should such measures be necessary, 

we anxiously wish to avoid. Read. 





mission to the ports formerly open, Amoy, &c., 
would be beneficial in reviving competition. 
On all points of commercial grievance, it will 
be desirable that the plenipotentiary apply for 
information to the British merchants at Canton. 
To acquiescence in the supremacy claimed by 
the Chinese over other nations, we trace ex- 
isting disabilities; nor, while this continues, do 
we think relief attainable. We pray that your 
majesty will not make any concession on this 
point, preferring, as we do, that your majesty, 
rather than acknowledge Chinese supremacy, 
should leave us to our own resources. We pray 
that no persons who have been engaged here 
in trade, or who have submitted to indignities 
from the Chinese, be employed to negociate ; 
that only functionaries accredited from Pekin 
be negociated with, not those of Canton; and 
that no British commissioner shall land till 
assured of a becoming reception.” 

Nothing which we could add to so powerful 
an exposition would be of the slightest public 
consequence ; and we must, therefore, be con- 
tent with the humble office of making Mr. 
Matheson’s convincing labours known to the 
world, and recommending them to the serious 
consideration they so eminently deserve. 








Pericles and Aspasia. By Walter Savage 
Landor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. 
Saunders and Otley. 

THE name of Landor must be familiar to 

almost all our readers, as connected with va- 

rious literary productions of great power, but 
not always popular subjects. His “ Imaginary 

Conversations,”’ embracing a thousand different 

topics, and depicting an infinity of different 

characters, displayed various points of excel- 
lence rarely to be met with, the most perfect 
power and command of language, the deepest 
and most extraordinary insight into human 
character, and that peculiar gift, possessed by 
so few, of sinking the author entirely in the 
personage delineated, and never for one mo- 
ment suffering the individuality of any cha- 
racter to be lost by merging into that of 
another,—a fault which is always the con. 
sequence of a writer permitting his own pe- 
culiarities and opinions to interfere with his 
conception of the personages he attempts to 
represent. There was also great harmony of 
language, and occasional touches of keen and 
searching criticism, with a tone of original and 
powerful thought, which will always make the 
work valuable to every deep thinker who 
seeks to exercise his own mind by grappling 
with another of great vigour. In the work 
before us, Mr. Landor has added to all those 
points of excellence, which characterised his 
“Imaginary Conversations,” very many beauties 
of a more graceful and engaging cast, and em. 
ployed his vast talents upon a subject likely to 
be as popular as it is instructive. At the very 
names of Pericles and Aspasia, are not all our 
enthusiasms awakened, whether they be for 
military glory, for the powers of eloquence, or 
for the marvels of Grecian art? The orator, 
the statesman, the warrior, rise up at once 
before our eyes in him ; and all that is graceful 
and captivating are surely embodied in our 
fancies of Aspasia: but when, in addition to 
all this, we find the subject treated by a mind 
fully adequate to its conception, with such 
profound learning, and deep knowledge of the 
times, that every thing like display of learning 
is lost in the perfect familiarity of the author 
with his materials, when such powers of lan- 
guage and such a grasp of conception are em- 
ployed, that we are brought to the side of 
Pericles and Aspasia as jf it were but yesterday 





ee 
that they lived and breathed; that we sat down 
with them to the festal board—enter with them 
into the crowded theatre — hear them laugh at 
the satirical jests of Aristophanes — converse 
with Herodotus upon those early times, which 
were matters of history even then — reason 
with Anaxagoras— and grieve over the de- 
parture of Euripides; we say, that the work 
must be popular with every one who has the 
slightest feeling for ancient glory, every one 
who has the slightest tincture of ancient 
knowledge. But there is something beyond 
all this. In treating of subjects which are of 
no age and country, but of every time and of 
every nation, Mr. Landor has put forth powers 
of genius that are very rarely to be met with. 
We do not mean to say that this work is 
without its faults. Of these, however un- 
pleasant to do so, where there are such extra- 
ordinary beauties, we must, nevertheless, speak 
by and by; but we do not scruple to affirm, 
that there is as much of originality and of the 
true spirit of poetry in this work as is to be 
found in any book which has been published 
for many years, besides a great portion of 
wisdom and vigorous thought. Having said 
thus much, we must justify ourselves by some 
extracts; and we shall first give a specimen or 
two of the original point of view in which 
many things are placed in the letters of Pericles 
and Aspasia — originality, without either ex- 
travagance of expression or eccentricity of 
thought, new and striking, but generally just, 
as well as simple. We may give, for instance, 
the following letter from Cleone to Aspasia on 
her birth-day :— 

‘“* Cleone to Aspasia.—We have kept your 
birth-day, Aspasia! On these occasions I am 
reluctant to write any thing. Politeness, I 
think, and humanity, should always check the 
precipitancy of congratulation. Nobody is fe- 
licitated on losing. Even the loss of a braceiet 
or tiara is deemed no subject for merriment 
and alertness in our friends and followers. 
Surely, then, the marked and registered loss of 
an irreparable year, the loss of a limb of life, 
ought to excite far other sensations. Soy long 
is it, O Aspasia! since we have read any 
poetry together, I am quite uncertain whether 
you know the ode to Asterdessa. 

Asteriessa! many _, p 
The vows of verse and blooms of spring 
To crown thy natal day. 
Lo, my vow, too, amid the rest ! 
* Ne’er may’st thou sigh from that white breast,’ 
Oh, take them all away! 
For there are cares, and there are wrongs, 
And withering eyes and venom’d tongues ; 
They now are far behind ; 
But, come they must: and every year 
Some flowers decay, some thorns appear, , 
Whereof these gifts remind. 
Cease, raven, cease! nor scare the dove 
With croak around and swoop above; 
Be peace, be joy, within! 
Of all that hail this happy tide 
My verse alone be cast aside ! 
Lyre! cimbal! dance! begin! 
Although there must be some myriads of odes 
written on the same occasion, yet, among the 
hundred or two on which I can lay my hand, 
none conveys my own sentiments so completely. 
Sweetest Aspasia, live on! live on! but rather, 
live back the’ past !” 

Of the graceful and poetical spirit which 
breathes throughout all these pages, we shall 
give other specimens, though the foregoing 
letter might well afford an example of that 
also. We will, however, add the following 
letter from Pericles to Aspasia, premising, that 
she had left it to him to decide whether she 
should or should not visit one who had loved 
her in her youth, but whom the discovery of 
her attachment to Pericles had brought to the 
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verge of the tomb, into which he soon sank, 
after their last interview :— 

** Pericles to Aspasia.—Do what your heart 
tells you: yes, Aspasia, do all it tells you. 
Remember how august it is. It contains the 
temple, not only of Love, but of Conscience ; 
and a whisper is heard frum the extremity of 
the one to the extremity of the other. Bend 
in pensiveness, even in sorrow, on the flowery 
bank of youth, whereunder runs the stream 
that passes irreversibly! let the garland drop 
into it, let the hand be refreshed by it — but — 
may the beautiful feet of Aspasia stand firm!" 

We must add the following letter of Peri- 
cles, after the death of Xenaides, the lover :— 

* Pericles to Aspasia.—Tears, O Aspasia! 
do not dwell long upon the cheeks of youth. 
Rain drops easily from the bud, rests on the 
bosom of the maturer flower, and breaks down 
that one only which hath lived itsday. Weep, 
and perform the offices of friendship. The 
season of life, leading you by the hand, will 
not permit you to linger at the tomb of the 
departed ; and Xenaides, when your first tear 
fell upon it, entered into the number of the 
blessed.”” 

Such is the style of a great part of these 
volumes ; but one of their chief characteristics 
is infinite variety; and close to some of the 
most grave and powerful reasoning we have 
this letter, which, though perfectly Grecian in 
all its details, is descriptive of a personage not 
peculiar to Athens :— 


“ Aspasia to Cleone. 
We are but pebbles in a gravel walk, 
Some blacker and some whiter; pebbles still— 
Fit only to be trodden on. 
These words were introduced into a comedy 
lately written by Polus, a remarkably fat 
person, and who appears to have enjoyed life 
and liberty as much as any citizen in Athens. 
I happen to have rendered some services to 
Philonides, the actor, to whom the speech is 
addressed. He brought me the piece before its 
representation, telling me that Polus and his 
friends had resolved to applaud the passage, 
and to turn their faces toward Pericles. I 
made him a little present on condition that, 
in the representation, he should repeat the 
following verses in reply, instead of the poet’s. 
Fair Polus! 
Can such fierce winds blow over such smooth seas! 
I never saw a pebble in my life 
So richly set as thou art: now, by Jove! 
He who would tread upon thee can be none 
Except the p lest of the elep! 
‘The tallest and the surest-footed beast 
In all the stables of the kings of Ind. 
The comedy was interrupted by roars of laugh- 
ter: the friends of Polus slunk away, and he 
himself made many a violent effort to do the 
same ; but Amphicydes, who stood next, threw 
his arms round his neck, crying, ‘ Behold 
another Codrus! devoting himself for his 
country. The infernal Powers require no 
black bull for sacrifice; they are quite satis- 
fied. Eternal peace with Beotia! eternal 
praise to her! what a present! where was he 
fatted ?’ We had invited Polus to dine with 
us, and now condoled with him on his loss of 
appetite. The people of Athens were quite 
out of favour with him. ‘I told them what 
they were fit for,’ cried he, ‘ and they proved 
it. Amphicydes — I do not say he has been 
at Sparta — I myself saw him, no long time 
ago, on the road that leads to Megara — that 
city rebelled soon after. His wife died strange- 
ly: she had not been married two years, and 
had grown ugly and thin ; he might have used 
her for a broom if she had hair enough—perhaps 
he did: odd noises have been heard in the 











house. I have no suspicion or spite against 
any man living — and, praise to the Gods! 
[ can live without being an informer.’ We 
listened with deep interest, but could not un- 
derstand the allusion, as he perceived by our 
looks. ‘ You will hear to-morrow,’ said he, 
‘how unworthily I have been treated. Wit 
draws down Folly upon us, and she must have 
her fling. It does not hit; it does not hit.’ 
Slaves brought in a ewer of water, with several 
napkins. They were not lost upon Polus, and 
he declared that those two boys had more 
sagacity and intuition than all the people in 
the theatre. ‘In your house and your ad- 
ministration, O Pericles! every thing is timed 
well, and done well, without our knowing 
how. Dust will rise,’ said he; ‘ dust will rise ; 
if we would not raise it, we must never stir. 
They have begun with those who would reform 
their manners; they will presently carry their 
violence against those who maintain and exe- 
cute the laws.’ Supper was served. ‘ A quail, 
O best Polus!’ ‘A quail, O wonderful! may 
hurt me; but being recommended —’ It 
disappeared. ‘ The breast of that capon—’ 
‘ Capons being melancholic, breed melancholy 
within.’ ‘ Coriander-seed might correct it, 
together with a few of those white plump pine- 
seeds.’ * The very desideration!’ It was cor- 
rected. ¢ Tunny under oil, with marjoram 
and figs, pickled locusts, and pistachios — for 
your stomach seems delicate.’ ‘ Alas! indeed 
itis declining. Tunny! tunny! I dare not, 
O festoon of the Graces! I dare not verily. 
Chian wine alone can appease its seditions.’ 
They were appeased. Some livers were offered 
him, whether of fish or fowl, I know not, 
for I can hardly bear to look at that dish. He 
waved them away, but turned suddenly round, 
and said, ‘Youth! I think I smell fennel.’ 
‘ There is fennel, O mighty one!’ replied the 
slave, ‘and not fennel only, but parsley and 
honey, pepper and rosemary, garlic from 
Salamis, and —’ ‘ Say no more, say no more; 
fennel is enough for moderate men, and brave 
ones. It reminds me of the field of Marathon.’ 
The field was won; nothing was left upon it. 
Another slave came forward, announcing loudly 
and pompously, ‘* Gosling from Brauron! 
Sauce—prunes, mustard seed, capers, fenu- 
greek, sesamum, and squills.’ ‘ Squills!’ ex- 
claimed Polus, * they soothe the chest. It is 
not every cook that is deep in the secrets of 
nature. Brauron! an ancient city: I have 
friends in Brauron; I will taste, were it only 
for remembrance of them.’ He made several 


essays, several pauses. ‘* But when shall we) 


come to the squills?’ said he, turning to the 
slave; ‘ the qualities of the others are negative.’ 
The whole dish was presently. ‘ Our pastry,’ 
said I, ‘ O illustrious Polus! is the only thing 
I can venture to recommené at table; the other 
dishes are merely on sufferance ; but, really our 
pastry is good: I usually dine entirely upon it.’ 
* Entirely !’ cried he,in amaze. ‘ With a glass 
of water,’ added I, ‘ and some grapes, fresh or 
dry.” * To accompany you, O divine Aspasia ! 
though in good truth this said pastry is but a 
sandy sort of road; no great way can be made 
init.’ The diffident Polus was not a bad en- 
gineer, however, and he soon had an opportunity 
of admiring the workmanship at the bottom of 
the salver. ‘wo dishes of roast meat were 
carried to him. I know not what one was, nor 
could Polus easily make up his mind upon it: 
experiment following experiment. Kid, how- 
ever, was an old acquaintance. * Those who 
kill kids,’ said he, * deserve well of their coun- 
try, for they grow up mischievous: the Gods, 
aware of this, make them very eatable. They 


ee) 
require some management, some skill, some re. 
flection; mint, shalot, dandelion, Vinegar: 
strong coercion upon ’em. Chian wine, boy!’ 
‘ What does Pericles eat?’ ‘Do not mind 
Pericles: he has eaten of the quails, and some 
roast fish, besprinkled with dried bay-leayeg 
for sauce.’ ‘ Fish! ay, that makes him go 
vigilant. Cats—’ Here he stoped, not how. 
ever without a diversion in his favour from me, 
observing that he usually dined on vegetatiles, 
fish, and some bird: that his earlier meal was 
his longest, confectionary, honey, and white 
bread, composing it.’ ‘* Chian or Lesbian! 
* He enjoys a little wine after dinner, preferring 
the lighter and subacid.’ ‘ Wonderful man? 
cried he; ‘ and all from such fare as that!’ 
When he rose from table he seemed by his 
countenance to be quiet again at heart ; never. 
theless he said in my ear, with a sigh, ‘ Did] 
possess the power of Pericles, or the persuasion 
of Aspasia, by the Immortals! I would enrich 
the gallies with a grand dotation. Every soul 
of them would I—yes, every soul of them— 
monsters of ingratitude! hypocrites! traitors! 
they should for Egypt, for Carthage, Mauri. 
tania, Numidia. He will find out before long 
what dogs he has been skimming the kettle for.’ 
It required an effort to be perfectly composed 
at a simile which I imagine has never been 
used in the Greek language since the days of 
Medea ; but I cast down my eyes, and said con. 
solatorily, ‘ It is difficult to do justice to such 
men as Pericles and Polus.’ He would now 
have let me into the secret, but others saved 
me.”’ 

It will be seen by the above, that the lovely 
girl of Miletus was not less sharp and witty 
than the most wasp-like bee of Attica. We 
have said enough to shew our opinion of the 
work; that it is one replete with amusement, 
with pure and noble feeling, with vigorous 
thought, covered with so bright a garb, that 
Hercules treads with the grace of Apollo; and 
with poetical feeling as well as pure and poeti- 
cal language, such as there are very few people 
in Europe could experience and express: and 
‘we have, we trust, as far as our short space 
|allows, justified this opinion by extracts se- 
lected from a multitude of passages, many of 
which, though too long for insertion here, are 
full of deeper interest. We have said, however, 
that the splendour of the greatest portion of 
this work has not blinded our eyes to 2 fault, 
which, though it may give greater zest to the 
whole in the minds of many readers, is, in our 
opinion, no inconsiderable blemish. In the 
letters referring to the Samian war, we cannot 
help thinking that we perceive an allusion to 
the politics of the present day. The grand and 
permanent character of the book should have 
exempted it from any thing which destroys the 
verisimilitude even of a small part of its con- 
tents. We, with all our faults and failings, 
our party prejudices and our factious feelings, 
should have been glad to have sat down with 
Pericles and Aspasia, Cleone and Alcibiades, 
to have sympathised with their joys, to have 
felt for their sorrows, to have been inspired by 
their virtues, and improved by their wisdom, 
without having our thoughts ever recalled to 
tithes, taxes, hereditary nobility, abuses, de- 
mocracy, and all the sickening farrago that he 
dinned into our ears from morning till night 
in this great foul smoky den of party spirit, 
turbulence, and strife. We had fallen “~ a 
dream of Attica, and we had hoped ye =' . 
vision would last, at least to the end of t » 
volumes,—these Samian letters dispelled it . 
a moment ; and though it fell upon us 9s" 





almost immediately, yet we like not t0 be 80 
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wakened up, even if it be to dream pleasantly 


in. In closing the book, we must say that 
Mr. Landor has now produced a work which, 
while it must itself have most extensive popu- 
larity in the present day, will transmit his name 
to posterity amongst the few which the stream 
of time can never overwhelm. He is far more 


than a man-of talent,—he is a man of genius.* 





ATour round Ireland, through the Sea-Coast 
Counties, in the Autumn of 1835. By John 
Barrow, Esq. author of ‘ Excursions in the 
North of Europe,’’ and ‘* A Visit to Iceland.” 
12mo. pp. 379. London, 1836. Murray. 

Mr. Barrow has 

««skirred the country round,” 

and given us his impressions as they arose, 

during his rapid transit from place to place. 

In like manner we have comparatively only 

had time to skirr his volume, and offer a very 

hasty opinion upon it. The writer’s talent for 
lively observation appears not to have failed him 
in Ireland; he sketches away at a famous rate, 
and * bangs Bannagher ” without seeing it. 

We regret we can offer but two slight specimens 

of his graphic powers. 

“A stupid waiter of the Kenmare Arms 
afforded us some amusement while confined by 
the rain. A stranger, who had taken his seat 
at the same dinner-table with myself, desired 
this waiter to get him change for a 5/. note. I 
gave him another for the same purpose. Many 
hours passed away, and no waiter nor change 
appeared: inquiry was made, but nobody knew 
anything about him. The head waiter vouched 
for his honesty, though he had known him only 
one little month: he had left his hat behind ; 
his usual haunts were searched ; every whisky- 
shop in Killarney—but all to no purpose. All 
this afforded a mighty deal of amusement to a 
broad-shouldered, good-humoured-looking gen- 
tleman, with a respectable pair of mustachios, 
inthe next box. * Gentlemen,’ says he, chuck- 


* Now, my friend, tell me truly if you don't 
mean by ‘ talking blarney,’ the impudence of 
telling * mighty big lies’ without blushing ?’ 
‘ Fait, and I believe your honour has just hit 
it; and shurely don’t the gintlemen talk blarney 
to the ladies, and do it all the better for kissing 
the stone?’ I found there was no resisting 
the virtues of the Blarney-stone; so down I 
popped, and the stone having been well washed 
by the rain, I bestowed upon it three kisses, 
which, however strong their virtues may be in 
warming the hearts of the ladies, struck icy 
cold to my lips. I next walked down to the 
groves, and found the ‘ gravel-walks’ in any 
thing but a fit state for 
* recreation 
And meditation in sweet solitude.’ 

There is a remarkably fine laurel which at- 
tracted my notice, the spreading branches of 
which have again taken root in the rocks, like 
another banian-tree. The arbutus and other 
evergreens are here all in a most flourishing 
state; and the whole drive to Blarney, by the 
side of a small river which joins the Lee, is 
through a rich and beautiful country. I do 
not know whether it was a market-day at 
Cork, but we met a great quantity of cattle 
going towards the city. The men who accom- 
panied them were well wrapped up in large 
cloth cloaks.” 
Random Recollections of the House of Lords, 

from the Year 1830 to 1836, including Per- 

sonal Sketches of the Leading Members. By 

the Author of ** Random Recollections of the 

House of Commons.” 8vo. pp. 408. Lon- 

don, 1836. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
WE are afraid that we cannot compliment the 
writer on being even as successful with this 
as with his preceding volume: in the first 
| place, his subject is not so adapted for popula- 
be ¢ and, in the next, he knows less about it. 
What estimate of their characters, abilities, 








ling heartily, ‘ five shillings a-piece for each of |acquirements, and intelligence, can an indi- 


your notes.’ Another hour passed away, and 
our bold dragoon came down to half-a-crown, 
though he really thought a shilling too much. 
At length, however, the head waiter appeared 
with the change. It turned out that the absent 
waiter had fallen fast asleep on a chair in one 
of the unoccupied rooms, where he might have 
remained all night, if he had-not been dis- 
covered. He was no bad specimen of an Irish 
waiter.” 

“ Being desirous of making a trip to Blar- 
ney Castle, to see the groves of Blarney, ‘ that 
look so charming’ P 

‘ Down by the purlings of sweet silent brooks,’ 
I made up my mind to start at an early hour 
the following morning. When the morning 
arived, it is almost superfluous to say, that it 
Tained—and it continued to do so the whole day 
long. I felt, however, that it was impossible 
to submit to be hereafter taunted with having 

n at Cork, and not having seen Blarney ; 
80, making a bargain with a jingle-man, off I 
Started to this fine old ruin. I ascended to 
the summit of the tower, on a corner of which 
is placed the famous Blarney-stone, which I 
Was very gravely assured possessed the power 
of making those who kiss it ever after agree. 
able in their conversation to the ladies—‘ A 
consummation devoutly to be wished,” thought 
- * Och, your honour must kneel down and 
“ey beng bag J quoth the guide ; ‘ and 
tb , you'll be able to coax the ladies—fait, 
“ere’s niver the gintleman that misses ! ’ 

* We may mention, that this review is wri 
labo avate hands; the work not being yet ‘pub- 


vidual form of the peers of Great Britain from 
having been an attendant for a few years, and 
listening to the debates in the House of Lords? 
Yet the writer ventures to pronounce, ez ca- 
thedrd, and most dogmatically, upon the abili- 
ties and talents of all the leading men of our age. 
| He is, forsooth, the judge of the Eldons, the 
| Greys, the Ripons, the Broughams, the Lynd- 
hursts, the Meibournes, the Lansdownes, the 
Aberdeens, the Harrowbys, the Wellingtons, the 
Wellesleys, the Haddingtons, the Hollands, 
the Mulgraves,— lords legal, spiritual, tem. 
poral, he measures them all, and tinds out that 
this possesses considerable talent, that, no ta- 
jlent, and t’other is quite mediocre, &c. &c. &c. 
| In these allotments, it must be confessed, he is 
| pretty impartial, for we do not think he allows 
jany thing like superior ability to above three 
lor four of the aristocracy. He tells you how 
| they look, dress, and speak, as well as his op- 
portunities for observation have put it in his 
power to ascertain these matters; and gene- 
lrally, though not always, with tolerable accu- 
racy $ but his other estimates are merely re- 
| petitions of newspaper opinions—that sort of 
| knowledge which is most properly valued when 
it is held not to be worthy of a tax, or at best 
to be worthy of no more than a single penny. 

It may, perhaps, be as well to shew what this 
young gentleman thinks of sundry distinguish- 
ed lords ; so that the public may learn what to 
think of his dicta. We shall not be choice in 
our selections. 

The Duke of Cumberland “is a man of no 
talent. He has not the remotest pretensions 








to intellect of any kind, or in any of its various 





modifications. He has not even the command 
of tolerable words wherewith to express any 
sentiment, such as it is, he may entertain. 
* * © He has not the slightest direct in- 
fluence in the house.” 

Of the Duke of Wellington we are told that 
‘* his general information is neither varied nor 
profound ; but he very seldom commits blun- 
ders in his speeches.” 

We pass over the liberal allowance of 
250,000/. a-year each to the Dukes of North- 
umberland and Buccleuch (who, we will un- 
dertake for them, would, on the writer prov- 
ing the fact, set him far above the necessity of 
ever reporting or scribbling for remuneration) ; 
and, to shew how freely his statements are 
ventured, quote the following :— 

* Lord Londonderry is known as the au- 
thor of a * History of the Peninsular War.’ 
It is well understood, however, that he has no 
right to the credit of any literary merit the 
work may possess. He merely furnished the 
materials or facts. The Rev. Mr. Gleig, the 
author of the § Subaltern,’ &c. put it into that 
shape in which it was submitted to the public.” 

The author, of course, never heard of ex- 
planation or contradiction of this broad asser- 
tion. But his notions about the Marquess of 
Wellesley are about as staggering as any in 
the book. 

‘“* His features (it seems) are regular, and 
his face inclines to the oval conformation. His 
complexion has something of the florid in it, 
and his hair is of a light brown colour. He 
appears to be in excellent health, and looks 
considerably younger than one who has enter- 
ed his fifty-eighth year. The Marquess of 
Wellesley strikes you the moment you see him, 
by his personal resemblance to his relative, the 
Duke of Wellington. You would infer at once 
that they belonged to the same family. Per. 
haps the noble marquess is rather stouter, and 
looks more robust than his grace. In height 
he is of the average size. His features have 
something of a soft expression about them ; 
but they do not indicate any peculiar intel- 
lectual quality. His complexion is fair, and 
his hair of a light colour. His appearance 
never fails to command veneration. He is a 
man of some talent, but is very defective in 
judgment.* He hardly ever speaks, but, when 
he does, never without betraying his deficiency 
in this respect. * * * J am sure (adds 
our omniscient author) no one can be more 
sensible than himself of the imprudence of 
many of the expressions he utters in the house, 
when he reads them coolly, as reported in the 
morning papers, at his breakfast on the follow. 
ing day.” And he goes on :—“ In the matter of 
his speeches, which have been but few in num. 
ber of late years, there is not much to come 
mend. It is quite of a commonplace cha 
racter. You never meet in his speeches with 
a single happy idea; nothing that impresses 
itself on your mind. If you were put to the 
rack for it, the odds are, that you could not, on 
quitting the house, give any intelligible ace 
count of the general scope of his observations. 
You cannot, however, complain of any want of 

* It is a coincidence, that the same day we received the 
book in which these instances of profound information 
occur, we also received vol. |. of ‘* The Despatches, Mi- 
nutes, and Correspondence of the Marquess Wellesley, K. G. 
during his Administiation in India (8vo. pp. 712, 
J. Murray), a work which displays the comprehensive 
mind and high statesman qualifications of the noble 
marquess in a remarkable manner. The greatness of his 
general policy, the profoundness of his views, and the 
skili with which he conducted every affair of difficulty 
and peril, with powerful and threatening opposing in- 
terests, are here demonstrated throughout; and many of 
the documents are worthy of the fame ofa Dudley era 
Canning. 
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words: in passably good phraseology he is by 
no means deficient.” 

This is not amiss. To Lord Eldon a little 
more favour is shewn. ‘ Lord Eldon, as I 
have already stated (says our Oracle), was un- 
doubtedly a man of considerable talent.” Not 
so Lord Winchelsea. ‘* He is not a person of 
any 4" or grasp of mind ;” and guess why ? 
why, because “ his feelings are too strong for 
that.” We were not aware that strong feel- 
ings were incompatible with vigour of mind ! 

At p. 175, we are assured that “* Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham regard each other with 
feelings of the most decided dislike. They re- 
gatd toemestves as rivals, not in reputation and 
talent only, but for office. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
great delight is to watch the every movement 
of any importance of his opponent, and to annoy 
him at every step.” 

Every person acquainted with these eminent 
men in private society knows the absurdity of 
this assertion: no two individuals are more 
— or complacent to each other ; and both 

ave minds too elevated to carry political hos- 
tility into personal enmity. 

‘Lord Petty,” as the Marquess of Lansdowne 
is frequently styled, ‘* has no pretensions to'vi- 
~ or originality of mind. You never can 

iscover any thing which argues the profound 
thinker in any of his speeches. I have heard 
his — speeches delivered for some years 
past; but [ never heard any thing, even by ac- 
cident, escape his lips, which could be called a 
bold or ingenious conception.” 

Of all the lords, Lord Clanricarde appears to 
be the writer’s especial favourite; and we 
should illustrate his fair as well as his foul por- 
traiture. The noble marquess is ‘“‘ one of the 
most promising of the younger members of the 
peerage. He has a self-possession, a fearlessness 
of manner, and an energy in his mode of ad- 
dressing the house, which are seldom acquired 
by persons of his age—forty,—and in which he 
is surpassed but by few of thé older peers. His 
opinions are decidedly liberal and uncompro- 
mising on the leading points on which parties 
differ. His talents are of a superior order, and 
will, there can be no question, shine forth with 
still greater splendour when matured by an in- 
creased experience in the world of public life. 

” - ™ He has a fine musical 
voice, which no one who hears him for a few 
minutes can fail to perceive is susceptible of 
most pleasant and effective modulation, though 
the noble marquess has not yet in this respect 
turned it to a proper account. He speaks with 
much ease and great fluency, never faltering 
or stammering, or having to pause to correct 
any inaccuracy of expression. His gesture is 
not violent ; it is gentle and graceful. There 
are few speakers in the house whom, taken all 
in all, you can listen to with greater pleasure. 
His personal appearance is much in his favour. 
He is tall and handsome: there are few better 
formed noblemen in the house. His complexion 
is swarthy, and his hair of a dark colour; his 
eyes are black and quick ; his features are small 
and regular. His forehead is ample, though 
its full proportions are partly concealed by a 
large carefully formed ringlet of his hair, 
which always graces it. In its form, his face is 
something between the oval and the round. 
He dresses in the extreme of fashion : he might 
dispense with a good deal of the labours of the 
toilet, for nature has done sufficient for him, 
seconded as her efforts have been by the ele- 
vated society in which he has always mixed, to 
make him appear—as I doubt not he is in 
reality—one of the most gentlemanly men in 
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Charles the Sixth of France; but that mon- 
arch was indignant at the deposition of 
Richard, who had married his daughter Isa- 
bella. He refused to see Henry’s ambassadors, 
or to grant them a passport, and forcibly de- 
tained the herald who was sent for it. The 
Scotch, taking advantage of the disordered state 
of the kingdom, had broken the truce and in- 
vaded the country near the Marches; and the 
council was informed that they meditated fur- 
ther aggressions, in which they were to be 
assisted by the French. Immediate steps were 
necessary to provide against these dangers ; 
but the king was without money, and it ap- 
peared hazardous to summon a parliament for 
the purpose of imposing a fresh tax upon the 
common people. In this dilemma, the lords of 
the council resolved, rather than call a parlia- 
ment, to contribute individually towards the 
king’s necessities. Each of the lords spiritual 
consented that a tenth should be immediately 
levied on him, on certain conditions ; and all 
abbots were to be solicited to follow their ex- 
ample. The temporal lords agreed to support, 
at their own expense, a certain number of sol- 
diers on land or at sea; to provide ships pro- 
perly manned and armed, or to serve the king 
in their own persons without wages or reward : 
and the king was also advised to retain all for- 
feited estates in his own hands, lest, in case he 
should be obliged to apply to parliament for a 
subsidy, the commons might reply, that ample 
resources were provided by the revenues of the 
kingdom, and by the large estates which had 
lately reverted to the crown on the attainders 
of the earls of Kent, Salisbury, and Hunting- 
don; Lord Despencer, and their followers. 
Several other propositions of minor importance 
were adopted by the council, and in all we 
trace the same anxiety to avoid a fresh taxation 
of the people,—a measure that might have pro- 
duced fresh commotions. The low state of the 
exchequer at the commencement of Henry’s 
reign is apparent from almost every document ; 
and this circumstance is deserving of great at- 
tention, since it produced many disorders which 
have hitherto been ascribed to other causes. In 
order to shew the full force of this observation, 
we shall proceed to the minutes which relate 
to the defection of the Earl of Northumberland 
and his san, Sir Henry Percy, the celebrated 
Hotspur. In the year 1401, Sir Henry was 
warden of the East March, towards Scotland, 
justice of North Wales and Chester, and con- 
stable of the castles of Chester, Flint, Conway, 
and Caernarvon. In the latter capacities, he 
sustained a great share in opposing the rebel- 
lion of the Welsh ; and in all he was under 
the necessity of supporting an army which the 
king was unable to pay. The present volume 
contains seven letters from him to the council, 
how for the first time published, in which he 
details at once his successes and privations, and 
repeatedly entreats the council to pay the large 
sums of money due to him. It would seem, 
however, that his representations produced but 
little effect ; and he probably left Wales in the 
autumn of the same year, as on the first of 
September his name appears among the commis- 
‘oners sent to negociate a peace with Scotland. 
The Prince of Wales succeeded to the command 
against the Welsh, and had to struggle with 
the same difficulties which had retarded the 
operations of Hotspur. In a letter, dated on 
- 30th of May, 1402, he tells the council that 
is soldiers refused to remain with him unless 
their arrears were discharged, and that he had 
pawned his jewels to defray his expenses. We 
ude to the situation of the Prince of Wales, 
it proves that the conduct of Henry or 





his council towards Hotspur was the result of 
circumstances rather than design. If they had 
been able, and at the same time unwilling, to 
pay the money due to him, they would hardly 
have adopted such measures with the heir to 
the crown. A letter from the Earl of North- 
umberland to the king, dated on the 26th of 
June, 1403, begins by acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of his letter, whereby he had given him 
to understand that he expected him to be at 
Ormeston Castle on the day appointed (Ist of 
August) in full force, and without expense to 
his majesty ; and that it appeared by the same 
letters, that the king, upon consideration, 
thought that this could not be done without 
imposing charges on the earl and his son ; and 
that he had ordered a certain sum of money to 
be sent to them in haste, of which the earl said 
he knew not the day of payment nor the 
amount ; that his honour, as well as the state 
of the kingdom, were concerned, and the time 
so short, that if payment were not quickly or- 
dered, it appeared probable that the good re- 
nown of the chivalry of the kingdom would not 
be maintained, besides the dishonour and grief 
of him and his son, who were the king’s loyal 
subjects ; which they believed the king did not 
wish, nor had they deserved it. ‘* If,’”’ he ob- 
served, ‘* we had been paid the sum of 60,000/. 
since your coronation, as I have heard you 
were informed by those who did not wish to 
tell you the truth, then we could better sus- 
tain such a charge; but to this day there are 
clearly due to us, as it can be well proved, 
20,0002. and more ;” and he concluded by en- 
treating the king to order his council and trea- 
surer to pay him and his son a large sum, con- 
formably to the grant made in the last parlia- 
ment, and to their indentures, in sufficient 
time to prevent their being hindered in their 
labours for the defence of the kingdom. To 
this letter he signed himself, “ Your Matha- 
thias, who supplicates you to take his state and 
labour to heart in this necessity.” 

The first remark suggested by this document 
is, that it was written ten months, at least, 
after the battle of Humbledon, from which 
event historians have hitherto dated the dis- 
affection of the Percys, upon the supposition 
that they were offended at the king’s refusal 
to allow them to dispose of the prisoners taken 
in that engagement. We had long suspected 
the accuracy of this statement ; it is supported 
by no good authorities ; and the letter in ques- 
tion would almost seem to contradict it. Sir 
Harris Nicolas observes, that ‘‘ this letter pre- 
ceded the rebellion of the Percys by less than 
four weeks, and that event may, it is presumed, 
be mainly attributed to the inattention shewn 
to their requests of payment of the large sums 
which they had expended in the king’s service. 
They were not only harassed by debts, and 
destitute of means to pay their followers, but 
their honour, as the earl expressly told the 
king, was involved in the fulfilment of their 
engagements ; a breach of which not only ex- 
posed them to the greatest difficulties, but. in 
the opinion of their chivalrous contemporaries, 
perhaps, affected their reputation. That, under 
these circumstances, and goaded by a sense of 
injuries and injustice, the fiery Hotspur should 
throw off his allegiance and revolt, is not sur- 
prising ; but it is matter of astonishment that 
Henry should have hazarded such a result.” 
To the Percys he was chiefly indebted for the 
crown ; and the aspect of affairs at the time of 
their rebellion renders it hardly credible that 
he could have willingly offended them. He 
was at war with France and Scotland, and dis- 
tracted at home by the formidable rebellion of 


the Welsh, and the doubtful loyalty of his sub- 
jects ; surrounded by such dangers, it is im. 
possible to believe that he desired to add one 
of the most powerful families in the kingdom 
to the number of his enemies. We have al- 
ready shewn how his firm but moderate policy 
endeavoured to conciliate the discontented ; and 
}it is folly to imagine that a prince who hesi- 
tated to tax his subjects, through the dread of 
exciting discontent, would have quarrelled with 
his best friends and supporters for the sake of 
a few prisoners. It is clear, that neither the 
conduct of the earl nor of his son had given the 
king any reason to suspect their fidelity, and 
he was actually on his way, as he wrote to the 
council, ‘* to give aid and support to his very 
dear and loyal cousins, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and his son Henry, in the expedition 
which they had honourably commenced for him 
and his realm against his enemies, the Scotch,” 
when he received the intelligence of Hotspur’s 
revolt. ‘* Instead of refusing to pay to the 
Percys the money they claimed, from the de- 
sire to lessen their power, or to inflict upon 
them any species of mortification, all which is 
known of the state of this country justifies the 
inference, that Henry had the strongest mo- 
tives for conciliating that family. |The neglect 
of their repeated demands seems, therefore, to 
have arisen solely from his being unable to 
comply with them; and the king’s pecuniary 
embarrassments are shewn by the documents in 
this work to have been of so pressing and so 
permanent a nature, that there is no difficulty 
in believing such to have been the case. It is 
deserving of observation, however, that the dis- 
content which is visible in the letters of Hot- 
spur and his father, is as much at the conduct 
of the council as at that of the king ; and jea- 
lousy of their superior influence with Henry, 
and possibly a suspicion that they endeavoured 
to injure them in his estimation, as well as to 
impede their exertions in his service by with- 
holding the necessary resources, may have com- 
bined with other causes in producing their dis- 
affection.”” The fatal result of this rebellion 
is familiar to every reader. We may add, 
however, that Sir H. Nicolas has printed a 
very curious, and hitherto inedited document, 
which proves that the ‘* sorry battle of Shrews- 
bury” was fought in Hateleyfield, near that 
town. 

We have risen from the perusal of this work 
with an improved idea of the character and 
policy of Henry the Fourth. It has led us to 
doubt many long-received historical relations ; 
and we are of opinion that, with the succeeding 
volumes, it forms one of the most instructive 
collections ever published. Less formidable in 
appearance than the generality of record pub- 
lications, it may be perused by any person to- 
lerably acquainted with the old French; and 
we trust to see its importance more fully appre- 
ciated. We cannot close this our last notice of 
the Proceedings of the Privy Council, without 
expressing our obligations to the masterly Pre- 
face by Sir Harris Nicolas. It is all that might 
have been expected from the high reputation 
of that gentleman ; and, taken in conjunction 
with the general accuracy of the text, presents 
a striking proof of his talents and industry. 





Rich's Residence in Koordistan, Nineveh, &e. 
[Second Notice.] 

WE were last week obliged to break off in the 

midst of Mr. Rich’s interviews with the chief 

of Sulimania; but the following particulars are 

of too descriptive and original a character to 

admit of our passing them by. The pasha, we 





are informed :— 
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“ Recurred to the European astronomy, a 
subject which he had before touched upon in 
several conversations. He particularly inquired 
concerning the mountains in the moon; and 
said he had been always taught in his religion, 
that the moon was a piece of iron, polished by 
the Almighty, in order to reflect on the earth 
the rays of the sun. He has caused his mun- 


nejim bashi, or chief astronomer, to draw me 
up a map of the world according to the oriental 
and it is really very 
+ * °* 


system, which he gave me ; 
well done in its way. 

“ The conversation of the pasha has been 
chiefly of a religious character since the com- 
mencement of the Ramazan. He displays an 
extraordinary degree of piety and faith in his 
way, without any of the intolerance or arro- 
gance which a Turk of much less devotion in- 
variably assumes. ‘The bravest man I ever 
knew,’ said the pasha, ‘was a poor Russian 
soldier, whom I saw when I accompanied the 
Prince Mahommed Ali Mirza in his inroad 
into Georgia. The man was carrying des- 
patches, and was taken prisoner by the Per- 
sians, and brought before the prince, who in- 
terrogated him as to the purport of his busi. 
ness. *‘ What I am going about,’ said the man, 
* is contained in my despatches; they are in 
Russian ; read them if you can.’ The prince, 
finding nothing was to be got out of him, asked 
him to become a Mussulman. The man re- 
fused ; on which the prince threatened him with 
the most cruel torments, but the man’s resolu- 
tion was not to be shaken. The prince, there- 
fore, ordered a grave to be dug ; all the while 
the soldier laughed and chatted with those 
around him with the utmost unconcern. When 
the grave was ready, the prince once more 
asked him, if he would become a Mussulman ? 
and upon his refusal, ordered him to be buried 
alive, which was instantly done, though I did 
all I could to prevent so barbarous an act. It 
was a pity to see so fine and brave a fellow sa- 
erificed for religion. What business had the 
prince with his faith?” * ” * The 
Bulbassi nation is composed of the following 
tribes :—1. Kabaiz, the reigning family, con- 
sisting of about two hundred persons; 2. Man- 
zoor; 3. Mamash; 4. Piran; 5. Rummook ; 
6. Sinn and Taafah, who together make one 
tribe. The chiefs of tribes are called muzzin. 
Each chief has a certain number of thieves, 
who rob for him ; and his tribe makes him vo- 
lutary gifts of provisions. These are his only 
revenues. The price of blood among the Bul- 
bassis is twenty-two oxen ; but it may be made 
up in other effects, to which often a nominal 
value is attached, more than twice the real 
amount, when the affair is to be compounded 


amicably. Their only laws are the usages of} 


the tribe, and these are administered by the 
chief, assisted by the council of elders. No 
crimes are at E with death but adultery, 
seduction, and such like. The Bulbassis will 
not bestow a girl in marriage on a person of 


another tribe or people. They have courtship! 


among them, and carrying off a girl by the 
lover is common. When a chief dies, he is 
succeeded by the best or bravest of his family, 
with the common consent of his tribe. If his 
eldest son is incapable, the best of the brothers 
succeeds. When a chief is once nominated he 
cannot be deposed, and his authority is so well 
defined, that there are no instances of a chief 
ever having attempted to exceed them. In their 
own country, the Bulbassis do not willingly 
acknowledge any superior, either Turkish or 
Persian ; but won they descend into the re- 
ions of Karatchook (which they have not done 
or several years) they pay a tribute of sheep to 








the bey. They are very fond of armour ; and 
most of the principal people among them pos- 
sess a complete suit of mail. * * * Among 
the reigning families in Koordistan, that of 
Bahdinan, whose capital is Amadia, is the 
noblest, and is even looked upon as something 
saintly, deriving its origin from the caliphs ; 
but, from the ancient name of the family, it 
dates, possibly, from a much more remote anti- 
quity. No person dare use the same vessel or 
pipe as is used by the prince of this family; not 
even his own pipe-bearer for the purpose of 
lighting or trying it for his master. His per- 
son is so sacred, that, in the fiercest battle 
among tribes, their arms would fall from their 
hands if he approached them. Yet he has little 
or no power over the savage and warlike clans 
which compose his people; and he receives 
nothing from the revenues of his own estates. 
Should he want asum of money for any extra- 
ordinary exigency, he mounts his mule and 
goes round to the chiefs of the different clans, 
becoming a musaffer, or guest for a night, with 
each of them, when, by the laws of hospitality, 
they cannot refuse his request; and in the 
morning when he departs, the chief with whom 
he has passed the night, makes up a small sum 
as a voluntary offering to him. He affects the 
state of the latter Abasside caliphs. He always 
sits alone. A servant brings in his dinner, and 
then leaves him till he has finished it. After 
having eaten enough, he smoothes the dish 
over, that no one may see what part he has 
eaten. He then calls a single attendant, who 
removes the dinner, brings him the basin and 
ewer to wash, supplies him with a pipe, and 
then leaves him alone again. The pasha is 
very well dressed, something in the fashion of 
Mousul, with a Cashmere shawl on his head, 
wound round a red cap which hangs down be- 
hind, and is called a fess. When he holds a 
divan, first the kiahya, or prime minister, 
enters, and salutes the pasha with an inclination 
of the body in the Persian mannér, seating 
himself at a respectful distance. The chief of 
the Meroori tribe next follows, and takes his 
seat by the side of the kiahya; then the other 
resident chiefs of clans, in the order of the rank 
of their clans. Pipes are then brought at the 
command of the pasha. Only one servant is 
allowed to enter, who distributes the pipes ; 
and when the pasha wishes the divan to break 
up, he orders coffee. The kahvajee, or coffee- 
maker, looks through the window, sees how 
many are present, fills as many cups with cof- 
fee, and arranges them on a tray, which he 
brings in and hands in succession ; after which 
they all go away, except it please the pasha to 
order any particular person, with whom he may 
have business, to stop. It seems the grandeur 
of the Bahdinan prince to render himself as 
inaccessible and invisible as possible. ‘The 
Bebbeh chief, on the contrary, is expected to 
make himself as public as he can ; and he has, 
indeed, seldom an hour to himself. Some of 
the Bahdinan princes, the father of the present 
one, for instance, have even covered their heads 
with a veil whenever they rode out, that no 
profane eye might see their countenance ; and 
this, we learn from Benjamin of Tudela, was 
the practice of the later caliphs of Bagdad. 
The uniform of the pasha’s own officers and 
servants is a black jacket made of abba stuff, 
manufactured at Mousul, with gold frogs. All 
wear the many-coloured striped trousers which 
are the supreme bon ton in Amadia and Jula- 
merk. The pasha, when he goes a-hunting, 
changes his dress at a hunting-box of his, near 
Amadia, for one of a mountaineer of lower 
rapk, in which he clambers the cliffs and lies in 
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wait for the wild goat, observing never to shoot 
one younger than four years. Their age js 
easily recognised by the practised eye, even at 
a distance, by their horns. This and snaring, 
shooting, or hawking the red-legged partridge, 
is the only sport in the territory of Amadia, 
which is too mountainous to admit of exercise 
on horseback. The air of Amadia is hot and 
unwholesome in the summer, at which period 
all the inhabitants retire to their yaylak or 
summer quarters, about two hours and a half 
from the town, in an elevated situation, where 
there is snow all the summer. Here the pasha 
has a country-house, and the people make tchar. 
daks. A strong guard is obliged to be kept, 
for fear of incursions from the Tiyari, an inde. 
pendent Christian tribe of the Chaldean nation, 
who are much dreaded by all the Mahometans. 
Besides that of Bahdinan, there are other an- 
cient, and once powerful families, who have 
ruled over different portions of Koordistan. The 
family of Boattan, which commands the district 
of the same name, is a respectable family, but 
greatly reduced in consideration and influence, 
Their capital is Jezira, which is said to be now 
in a very ruinous condition. The district of 
Tor is between Jezira and Mardin, but inde. 
pendent of both. The Soran family was very 
ancient, and once the most powerful of all the 
families of Koordistan, the whole of which 
country it possessed. Its capital was Hareer, 
where many of its monuments may still be seen, 
of a very superior style of architecture to any 
other in Koordistan, of any age. This family 
is become extinct, and out of its ruins rose the 
Bebbeh family, with several others, who had 
been feudal chiefs under the Sorans. Of this 
number is the family of Keuy Sanjiak, which 
was a banner of the Sorans. It has since been 
expelled from Keuy Sanjiak, which is now go- 
verned by the Bebbehs. ‘The Bebbehs were 
feudal chiefs of Pizhder, under the Sorans, and 
their capital at that time was Darishmana, 
but which is now a miserable village of about 
eighteen houses. The Bebbeh family was for. 
merly much more formidable than it is now, 
especially before the accession of old Suliman 
pasha to the government of Bagdad, when the 
most part of the country, as far as Zengabad, 
Mendeli, and Bedran Jessan, was subject to the 
chief of the Bebbehs; Al-toon Kiupri and Arbil 
being likewise under his authority; and even 
Sinna, a province of Koordistan, which is ge- 
nerally under the dominion of Persia. The 
family of Zehav is not much respected, nor was 
it ever of any great importance out of its own 
territory.” : 

After crossing the pass of Derbent, Mr. Rich 
describes the mountain scenery as being very 
picturesque and beautiful. Having entered 
Persian Koordistan, he advanced to Sinna; all 
the statements respecting which possess Col 
siderable novelty and interest. : 

‘“‘ Sinna (he says) wore a much more im- 
posing appearance than I expected, with its 
castellated palace on a height, and some good 
looking buildings round the foot of it. When 
we came near the town, we turned off t 
the right to the garden of the Khosrooabad, 
which is less than a quarter of a mile to the 
south-west of the town, and is situated on a slope 
that runs from the foot of a prety high bill 
down tothe town. At a distance it looked like 
a plantation of poplars, the garden having 10 
other wall or defence than this tree very -_ 
planted all round it. We arrived at the gate 0 
it at ten minutes before ten, aud were certainly 
agreeably surprised by the spectacle which met 
us. We were ushered up avenues of poplars 
of great height and beauty, to a maguificent 
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garden-house of great elevation, with a fine 
uare tank full of jets d’eau in front and at 
the back of it. All the jets d’eau were play- 
ing, and round the sides of the tank were dis- 
baskets of fine-looking fruit. The pa- 
vilion was lofty, and elegantly painted and 
ilded in the Persian taste. In it was a mag- 
nificent collation of fruit, very tastefully dis- 
played, and we had a fine view down the grand 
centre avenue of the garden, which was really 
striking. The garden was planted by Aman 
Ullah Khan, the present vali, about fourteen 
years ago, and was named by him Khosrooabad, 
in honour of his father, Khosroo Khan, the 
late vali. It is a piece of ground of six hundred 
ghez shahee square,* divided into squares by 
avenues of poplars, with one nd centre 
avenue. The compartments were filled with 
fine fruit-trees of every species that will grow 
in this climate, and the vicinity of the pavilion 
and the grand avenue were planted with flowers 
and flowering shrubs. ol ™ = 
“The gentlemen whom I met with here 
(all of the Gooran race) spoke the Gooran 
Koordish among themselves, but used Persian 
in conversing with me. They were all habited 
in the Persian costume, the effect of which is 
not pleasing. ‘They are by no means so open 
or manly as my friends the Bebbehs. The 
Persian dress and manners are certainly against 
them; but, besides this, I believe they are 
reckoned inferior in these respects to the other 
Koords: they have the appearance of some- 
thing sneaking about them; as Omar Aga 
would say, ‘ They are not clansmen.’ I must 
confess he forms a very striking contrast to 
them; and he looks, with his military, frank 
deportment, his flowing dress, and party-colour- 
ed turban, thrown back off his fine manly fore- 
head, like a prince among them. a ° 
“Sinna, which was formerly situated on a 
flat mount, south of the present town, was 
built one hundred and seventy-five years ago, 
by an ancestor of Aman ullah Khan. It now 
contains about four or five thousand families. 
There are two hundred families of Jews, and 
fifty houses of the Chaldean Catholic rite, de- 
pendent on the Patriarch of Diarbekir, and in 
the diocess of Mousul. They have a church 
and a priest, and are all tradesmen or merchants 
in a very small way. The Mahometan in- 
habitants of the town are all Sunnis of the 
Shafei sect. The vali and his family affect to be 
Shiyyahs, in order to please the King of Persia.” 
We may here notice, that “ there were for- 
merly four valis or tributary princes in Persia, 
viz, the Princes of Georgia, Sinna, Loristan, 
and Haweiza; but the Vali of Sinna is the 
only one remaining. The Prince of Haweiza 
was called Mevla, or holy, and was a seye, or 
supposed descendant of the prophet. Kelb Ali 
Khan, the murderer of Messrs. Grant and Fo- 
theringham, is descended from the valis of Lo- 
nistan, who were of the Feili tribe. * * 
“Aman Ullah Khan, the Vali of Sinna, is 
forty-seven years of age, and is said to be a 
Perfect master of Persian politeness, elegance, 
and policy. The Persians themselves say he 
can outwit any of them ; and all agree that his 
cunning and duplicity set all precautions at 
defiance. His manners are represented to be 
80 insinuating, and his tact so perfect, that he 
can gain whomsoever he pleases; but he has 
always a selfish object in what he does, and no 
Teliance can be placed on him. He is cruel 
and avaricious, even beyond the generality of 
€rsian governors. All the province trembles 
when his name is mentioned. He is splendid 


Pt ghes shahee is about one tenth of an English 





in his establishment, and is supposed to be pos- 
sessed of immense wealth. The greater portion 
of it has been gained in commerce, and he has 
money in the hands of many merchants, who 
trade with it for him. He has more than fifty 
thousand sheep, which he distributes about to 
different people to take care of for him, with 
the proviso, that whenever he calls for them, 
however distant the period may be, they must 
always be forthcoming; that is, that they must 
never grow old, never get sick, never die, or be 
eaten by wolves. He is partner with every 
merchant and tradesman in his territory; or, 
rather, he is the general monopoliser. I wanted 
a new box for my sextant; all the wood, and 
even the carpenter, were the property of the 
vali, and I was obliged to get an order from 
Mirz Feraj Ullah. The same thing happened 
when I wanted a green silk string for my 
pistols. I desired Ovanness to see if he could 
get me some wine. He applied to a Christian, 
who told him he durst not let him have any 
without an order, as the vali knew every bottle 
in his house. All the vali’s partners must take 
care that his profits are regular, whatever may 
be their luck. The Kiurkjee Basha, or pelisse- 
maker to the vali, is a Christian. The vali 
gave him a hundred tomans to traffic with on 
his account, upon this condition, that he shall 
pay him regularly twenty tomans a-year. The 
poor man finds this a very losing concern, and 
would gladly give back the money, but he dare 
not even propose this. The vali is now on a 
progress through his districts. The people of 
Sakiz sent to offer him six hundred tomans if 
he would not visit their town. He answered, 
that he would both come and have a thousand 
tomans. I have heard a dozen more anecdotes 
of a similar kind. Some time ago four of the 
principal men of Sinna went to throw them. 
selves at the feet of the King of Persia, to 
complain of the tyranny of the vali, and to 
implore his majesty’s protection. The king 
sent the men to his son Mohammed Ali Mirza, 
from whom the vali sought to buy them. A 
bargain was struck; after which the vali offered 
the prince two thousand tomans more, if he 
would cause their eyes to be put out at Ker- 
manshah, and then send them to him. This 
was agreed to, and the unfortunate men were 
blinded, and then sent prisoners to Sinna. * * 

** The khans who came to see me were Shir 
Mahommed Khan, a brother of the vali, 
Subhan Verdi Khan, an uncle of the vali, 
and Ahmed Khan, his cousin. They all wore 
the court-dress, and were very gentlemanly, 
elderly men. They talked of the antiquity of 
their family, which they said had been princes 
of Sinna for nearly 700 years. The name of 
the family is Mamooi, and it is really very 
ancient ; but, being of the Gooran or peasant 
caste, is not esteemed by the clansmen. They 
told me that Ardelan was originally the name 
of a celebrated personage of their family, and 
that since his time the rulers of these provinces 
have been called Valis of Sinna Ardela, as those 
of Sulimania are called Mirimirans of Baban. 
Some have thought Ardelan was a territorial 
denomination only, but this they assured me 
was quite a mistake. One of the khans ob- 
served, when I praised some of the buildings, 
that they spent all their money about their 
houses ; but that the Bebbehs invested their 
property in money and transportable effects, 
that they might be ready to fly at a moment's 
warning, in case of troubles or the deposition 
of their chief. Omar Aga immediately an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, you spend your money about 
houses, because it is indifferent to you who is 
chief; you are content to remain where you 
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are. We are always ready to follow our chief 
wherever he goes, through troubles, and diffi- 
culties, and dangers, and we keep our property 
ready for him in his distress.’ This was no 
mere boasting, but most strictly true, as I 
could prove by many anecdotes of circum- 
stances which have occurred within my own 
knowledge. If Aman Ullah Khan were de- 
posed, not a single man would follow him 
except some menials whom he could afford to 
pay. But if Mahmood Pasha of Sulimania 
were deposed, all his relations would instantly 
leave their country and follow him, giving him 
up whatever they possess in ready money 
and effects, and would even work at daily 
labour to bring their pittance to contribute to 
his support and comfort. Nothing can be 
more marked than the difference of spirit in 
the clansmen and Goorans, who are a timid 
and heartless race, and said to be meaner, 
more thievish, and more deceitful even than 
the Persians.” 

When he left Sinna, Mr. Rich was induced 
by strong considerations to visit the vali; and 
on his way notices a method of taking honey 
from the bees, which has only of late been 
recommended, and partially imitated in our 
own country :— 

‘‘ Tired as I was (he tells us), I went to 
see a bee-hive in a garden close by. The 
garden was prettily planted with flowers and 
aromatic herbs. It contained a cottage, or 
rather hut, built of wattles. On one side of 
it were inserted tubes of earthenware, or 
rather hardened mud, open at one end, with 
a small aperture at the other, or outwards. 
When they want to take the honey, they open 
the opposite side of the hut to that in which 
the tubes are inserted, and light a fire of 
straw, when the bees immediately escape 
through the small aperture into the air, 
leaving the honey at the disposal of the pro- 
prietor. They drew out one of the tubes, and 
shewed me the bees at work on several combs. 
They were so intent on their occupation, that 
they did not assault the intruder. * * * 

‘* We heard (he continues) the crowing of 
innumerable multitudes of partridges. In Av- 
roman they are said to be still more abundant. 
Hundreds are taken by parties of sportsmen 
stationed on opposite hills, who frighten the 
covey by shouting as soon as it comes in their 
direction. The birds at last become alarmed 
and confused, and drop to the ground, when 
they are easily taken. Abdullah Bey assured 
me, that, on one occasion when he was out 
with the vali on a hunting party of this sort in 
Avroman, upwards of a thousand partridges 
were taken.” 

The visit to the vali at Banna was by no 
means a comfortable one, for he was a vin- 
dictive, rapacious, and cruel tyrant. While 
Mr. Rich was there, “ He pulled out the eyes 
of three of the principal men of this part of the 
country; and sent off their wives and daugh- 
ters, with those of some other considerable 
persons, to Sima. We saw the long train of 
women mounted on horses marching across the 
plain, escorted by some of the khan’s people, 
who rode among the women. This was the 
occupation of his morning, which fortunately 
only begins at eleven o’clock. The more we 
hear of him, the more disgusted are we with 
this monster.” 

Having got away with some difficulty, our 
countryman returned to Sulimania, where he 
observes and describes the habits and manners 
of the Koords; but we have extracted enough 
to illustrate this portion of the work, and shall 
in our next look towards Nineveh and Mousul. 
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Passatempi Morali, &c. (London, Hailes.) — This little 
volume of Moral Tales, in Italian, received our hearty 
commendation on its first appearance, and we are glad to 
see Seconda Edizione on its title-page. It is a pleasant and 
excellent work for the young Italian reader. 

Gems from American Poets. Pp. 208. (London, C. Tilt.) 
—A small tome, and exceedingly neat in form and ar- 
rangement. We are extremely obliged to the taste of the 
selector of these transatlantic gems. Above a hundred 
and twenty specimens of popular American poets adorn 
the page, most of them worthy of being so chosen, and 
some of them eminently sweet and beautiful. 

History and Present State of the British Empire, edited by 
W. and R. Chambers. Pp. 270. (Edinburgh, Chambers.) 
—An excellent epitome of British history, such as it has 
been handed down to us by the larger historians. It is 
well adapted to afford a general outline of the most 
memorable events to the younger and most occupied 
classes of society. 

The Deaths of some Eminent Philosophers of Modern 
Times. (London, Murray.)—Sir Henry Halford’s address 
to the meeting of the College of Physicians. See L. G. 
No. 998. 

Cyrus Redding’s History of Wines, &c. (London, Whit- 
taker and Co.)—This work has most deservedly reached a 
second edition. A new preface, explaining the port wine 
trade, is full of curious matter; and the additions, as well 
as the novelties in the appendix, are all calculated to im- 
part a greater value to a publication previously containing 
the most accurate and comprehensive views of its subject. 
Mr. Redding anticipates that Roussillon, Herault wine, 
and other wines of the south, will speedily be found in 
the English market under their own names, and at one 
third of the price now charged fef them when they come 
under the assumed guise of Oporto wines. 

Juvenal; with a Linear Verbal Translation, and Gif- 
ford’s Political Version. 8vo. (Nicholls and Son.)—A 
new edition of Dr. Nuttall’s well-known and justly appre- 
ciated work, which exhibits this great classic author in 
every point of view which can inform the learner and 
interest the scholar. 

Select Prose Works of Milton. Vol.1. ByJ. A. St. John. 
(Hatchard and Son.)—Mr. St. John, in a preliminary dis- 
course, as a good editor should do, warmly insists on all 
the merits of his subject; and contends that Milton 
should be placed at the head of our prose writers—a post, 
however, which, with all his nerve, and force, and learn- 
ing, will, we hardly think, be assigned to him by gene- 
ral acclamation. The volume then proceeds to give 
specimens of his earlier writings, such as the Tractate on 
Education, Areopagitica, Tenure of Kings, &c. &c. In 
these there is, indeed, much matter; but, we fear, not 
much popular attraction. 

Scuoot Books.—The multitude of school books we 
receive weekly, almost precludes the possibility of notice, 
and especially as most of them are good for their intended 
purposes, and few of them possess any new or distinctive 
features. 

A sixth edition of De Porquet’s Petit Secretaire Parisien 
(London, De Porquet and Cooper, )only requires to bemen- 
tioned again as being worthy of reaching the enviable dis- 
tinction of a new issue. 

Isidore Brasseur’s First Part of a Theoretical and Praec- 
tical French Grammar (London, Bosange, Barthés, and 
Lowell,) is an excellent book for teaching that language; 
many things being simplified, and the whole clearly and 
concisely put together. 

A Manual of French Verbs, by a Teacher of Youth 
(London, Simpkin and Marshall), is a clever and useful 
arrangement of these great members of grammar and 
language. 

A Table of Italian Verbs, by E. C. Price (London, 
Whittaker; Liverpool, Marples,) is on a large sheet, and 
ina tabular form; shewing the verb at one glance, but 
rather disfigured by errata. An Introduction to Italian 
Grammar, by the same, is well adapted to the early tuition 
of young ladies. 

Elements of Latin Grammar, by R. Hiley. cau 
Simpkin and Marshall.)— Unobjectionable in its class. 
Practical Mercantile Correspondence, by W. Anderson. 
(London, Wilson.)— Ditto. loui’s Scripture Catechism, 
the Answers from the Scriptures, isa g design. The 
Key is also very commendable. 
Useful Knowledge (Glasgow, Gallie,) does credit to 
Mr. Angus as a teacher of useful instruction. Parker's 
English Grammar. (London, Priestley.)—A siight, but 
correct guide to English construction. 

A third edition of A Description of the System of Inquiry, 
or of Examination by the Scholars themselves, by means 
of Circulating Classes, §c. wy John Stoat, shews that 
these improvements on the Madras system of education 
have been found practically valuable to teachers. 

Course of Study at Colebrooke House Academy. (London, 
Duncan.)— The specimens of the annual examination 
give us a high idea of the excellence of this plan.* 

Familiar and Practical Latin Grammar, 2 vols. by A.C. 
Abeiile (London, East), instructs us in a method of 
teaching the Latin rudiments very simply and effectually. 
It substitutes, in the beginning, explanation for memory. 

tssais de Correspondance Familiére, par Mile. Benoist. 


* On this snbject apropos, we may notice, that the 
author, the Rev. R. Simson, delive a lecture at the 
Milton Literary Institution, on Monday evening, in which 
he maintained the propriety of confining classical studies 
within much narrower limits, and of introducing into 
ot and academies, elementary courses on 

most useful branches of science. 


Angus’s Catechism of 


(London, Dulau and Co.) — Familiar letters in French, 
| well calculated to improve young ladies in writing in that 
| tongue. | 
| making the most usual forms of expression easy and 


habitual. : 
Astronomy for Schools and Families, by Robert Mudie. 


(London, Orr and Smith.) —Nothing can be better adapted 
| for the purpose. 
| ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Murcuison in the chair.—Three com- 
munications were read, viz. Ist, ** Notice on 
Berenice,” by Lieutenant Wellsted, I. N. 2d, 
** Memorandum respecting the models of Mal- 
diva boats,” presented to the Bombay Branch 
Royal Geographical Society, by Captain Mores- 
by, I. N. These are very curious boats; the 
fishing-boat not rigged, for instance, is about 








men of the Maldivian mode of boat-building: 
not a nail nor piece of iron is used ; the plank- 
ing is two inches thick, made from the cocoa- 
nut tree; it is very hard and heavy; each 
plank is about six inches broad: no timbers 
are used, except a few on the upper streaks, 


Some beautiful models were exhibited. The 
third communication read was, ‘* The Supple- 
ment to the New South Wales Gazette,”’ con- 
taining a report of the progress of the expe- 
dition which his excellency the governor was 
pleased to place under the command of Major 
Mitchell, surveyor-general of the colony, for 
the purpose of exploring the course of the 
River Darling, of which we give a separate 
analysis in another page. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, March 24th.— The following degree was 
conferred :— 
Bachelor of Arts.—T. A. Echalez, Trinity College. 


CAMBRIDGE, March 23d.— The following degree was 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity. ~ Rev. J. Hughill, St. John’s 
College. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday. 
Entomological, 8 p.m.—Marylebone, 84 p.m. 
M. Delile on French Literature. 
Russell Institution, 8 p.m. 
Dr. Lardner on Steam Communication with India. 
Tuesday. 
Linnean, 8 p.m.— Horticultural, 1 p.o1. 
Wednesday. 
Society of Arts, 74 ?.x.— London Insti- 
tution, 7 p.m. (Conversuzione. ) 
Thursday. 
Roval Institution, 8 P.o. 
Littérature Dramatique de la France (Premiere 
Discours), par M. Lambert. 
Zoological, 3 pv. M.— Western Literary, 
8) p.m. 
Rev. W. J. Fox on Education; and the 14th. 
Friday. 
Royal Astronomical, 8 p.m. — Islington Li- 
terary (Monthly Meeting). 
Saturday. 
~~ Institution, 8 P.M. 
Galais on French Drama; and the 16th. 





FINE ARTS. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
(Third notice.) 

No. 34. Landscape and Cattle. J. Wilson, 
jun.— Although out of the neighbourhood of 
the mantel, a gem well worthy of such a si- 
tuation. The artist is any thing but junior in 
the practice of his art. 

No. 77. Portraits of the Eari of Egremont 
and Miss Caroline Wyndham. G. Clint..—The 





They seem well composed, with a view of 


forty feet in length, and affords a good speci-| 


the planks being kept together by wooden pegs. | 


kind-hearted and affectionate view in which 
the noble earl here appears, is no less expressive 
of his feelings and consideration for the children 
of art. To them, his patronage, his purse, and 
jhis house, have been ever open. to nO one 
ij has native talent been more indebted for en. 
couragement and advancement. Of the other 
| portraits in the gallery, more anon. If we 
have singled out this performance, it has been 
}as a tribute due to so munificent a benefactor 
| of the fine arts. 

| No. 103. Falstaff at the Boar’s Head. G. 
| Clint. — The character of Falstaff has tasked 
both actors and artists to the utmost of their 
| powers. Whatever may be thought of the 
| present performance in other respects, we think 
vall will agree that a barefaced lie was never 
told with a graver face. 

| No. 240. The Revenge. A. W. Elmore. 
| Apart from the subject, which belongs to a 
lclass of late much too numerous, thé historic 


\style of art in which this performance is ex. 


'ecuted claims our admiration ; and our wish is 
|to see it employed in a way that may entitle 
the artist to more unmixed commendation. 
No. 168. Portrait of Mr. C. Davis, his Ma- 
jesty’s Huntsman. R. B. Davis. — It is im- 
possible not to be struck with the determined, 
| business-like way in which the veteran sports. 
man appears to be pursuing his game; while 
the dogs, straggling through the brake, add 
|animation to the scene. 
| No. 189. Mexican Banditti, ‘* Alto Alla!” 
| D. T. Egerton. — Curiosity has been excited 
jrather than gratified by the accounts given by 
| travellers of this far-famed land ; so that such 
a work as the present has been a desideratum 
‘in art. Mr. Egerton has acquitted himself 
| with great skill; and, we doubt not, with equal 
| fidelity. 
| No.260. River Scene: Moonlight. E. Childe. 
;— One of the most mellow and beautiful effects 
of moonlight that we remember to have looked 
| upon. ) 
No. 279. The Monk. B. E. Duppa.— Dif- 
\ferent as are the styles of Guido and Rem- 
'brandt, this performance partakes of both, and 
would not disgrace the pencil of either. ’ 
| No. 293. Dr. Sangrado attending the Li- 
| centiate Sedillo. S. J. E. Jones.—Ye who live 
| only to eat, look on this picture :— 


| 
| 
| 


| * Then to your feasting, with what appetite you may.” 


No. 307. Interior of Waltham Abbey: Fu- 
‘neral of King Harold and his Brother, after 
the Battle of Hastings. G. Foggo.—The artist 
|has invested his subject with a solemn and 
religious effect of light, well suited to it; and 
|with which the officiating monks, the at- 
|tendants, and the spectators, are in excellent 
| keeping. / 
| No. 304. The Guardian. H. Stiel. — Not- 
| withstanding the rather unnatural contortion 
of the female, there is that in the style and 
execution of this performance which is highly 
commendable. 4 

No. 316. Newton discovering the Loss of his 
Papers. H. F. Goblet. — A well painted pic- 
ture; but the incident was hardly worthy of, 
or suited to, pictorial record. 

No. 324. Une Espiégierie. Fanny Corbaux. 
— Two fair, lovely creatures, engaged in some 
playful frolic. : 4 

No. 344. The Rialto Bridge, Venice. M iiller. 
—We have hardly ever seen a better view 
this celebrated and oft-painted scene; but, 
with regard to the blue of the sky and the 
water, ** we have our doubts.” Comte 
and Guardi must have mistaken the colour, 
that of Mr. Miiller be true. 
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No. 347. Distant View of Cassel, from Wi- 
serne, taken during the hot summer of 1835. 
J. Tennant. — In representing distance, under 
the effect of excessive heat, Mr. Tennant has 
distanced every other artist. 

No. 362. Going to Market. 'T. Clater.— A 
cheerful and pleasant subject, in which a pic- 
turesque cottage and a distant view of the 
country are happily introduced. The principal 
group is skilfully managed ; and the calculation 
going on in money matters is well expressed. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Illustrations of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
accompanied with Extracts from the Work, 
and Descriptions of the Plates, by Bernard 

Barton; and a Biographical Sketch of the 

Life and Writings of Bunyan, by Josiah 

Conder. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

‘* Ir is impossible,” says Mr. Conder, “ to 
form even a conjecture as to the number of 
editions through which the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ 
has passed. Dr. Southey thinks it probable 
that no other book in the English language 
has obtained so constant and so wide a sale; 
LOSS TO THE FINE ARTS. 

Tue late disastrous firein Bond Street and the 
Arcade, among other melancholy ravages, has 
destroyed a valuable gallery of pictures belong- 
ing to Mr. Yates —a severe loss to the indi- 
vidual, and irreparable to the Fine Arts, in 
their highest sense. We add an account of 
some of the principal of those treasures, the 
chef d’euvres of famous old masters, and espe- 
cially of the Italian school, in which the col- 
lection was pre-eminently rich. 

Rubens.—“* Continence of Scipio,”’ from the 
Orleans Collection. This magnificent picture 
was composed of fifteen figures, and not sur- 
passed by any of the works of that master for 
the chastity of composition, the truth of the 
drawing, and the brilliancy of colouring. Size 
about 8 feet by 12. (We regret there was not 
sufficient taste to carry this picture into some 
private or public collection.) There was also 
another picture from the Colonna palace, of 
equal merit—small. 

Guido Reni.—* Lucretia.”? Ditto—*‘ Judith, 
with the Head of Holofernes.” These pictures 
were from the Spada palace at Rome. The 
unique style of composition, the sublime ex- 
pression in the females, the perfection of draw- 


illustrate it, would form a curious and exten- 
sive collection, exhibiting every variety, from 
the worst specimens, both in wood and copper, 
up to the vignettes from Harvey’s spirited 
designs, and the copperplates from Martin, 
which adorn the elegant edition to which is 
prefixed Dr. Southey’s Life of the Author, and 
the exquisite series of illustrations by Mel- 
ville, now presented to the admirers of the 
prince of dreamers.’ Strong as the word 
* exquisite ’’ is, it is not too strong to use in 
the description of these illustrations. They 
are all more or less beautiful; but our prin- 
cipal favourites are, *‘ The Land of Beulah,” 
* The River of the Water of Life,’’ ‘* The 
Shepherd Boy in the Valley of Humiliation,” 
“ The Pilgrims on Mount Clear,” and “ The 
Palace called Beautiful.” 





BIOGRAPHY. 
We have but briefly to notice the éxtinction 
of several venerable lights which belonged to 
the literary world. 

Dr. Valpy, the well-known master of Reading 
school, died on Monday, aged eighty-two. He 
was a native of Jersey, educated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, and took his D.D. degree in 
1792. Dr. Valpy was the author of many 
classical, religious, poetical, and miscellaneous 
works, from the year 1772 till within a com- 
paratively late period. Few men have been 
one in the National Gallery. This picture} more respected throughout a long and an 
abounded in the superlative richness of the| eminently useful life. Dr. Valpy was a very 
Venetian school. The grand effect of its mel-| early member of the Literary Fund Society, 
low tones, and splendour of the brighter colours, | and, except Alderman Birch, the senior mem- 
could not be surpassed. ‘The drawing of the) ber of the council. , , 
hgure of St. Jerome was exceedingly fine ; and | Montague Burgoyne, Esq., died on Sunday 
the Virgin in Glory is supposed never to have | week, at East Sheen, Surrey. He was in his 
been surpassed by that master. Greatly ad-| eighty-sixth year, and descended from one of 
mired by artists. {the most ancient families in the kingdom. 

W.Vandevelde.—* The Battle of Lowestoffe.” | Mr. Burgoyne was the author of several po- 
A most interesting picture. The exquisite | litical pamphlets; and, for many years, took 
beauty and truth in the drawing of the vessels, | a prominent part in the politics of Essex, where 
Ps a mp Hepes of +. — rolling on | non’ — was — 3; but yes ee 

surface of the water, and terrific appearance | and high estimation of him was induced by his 
| 4 ships on fire, ranked this pr as one! philanthropic and zealous exertions in «Sond 
othis finest works. What an ornament would | of the land allotment system, of which he was 
it have been to Greenwich Hospital ! }one of the earliest, most benevolent, and most 

Murillo.—* Virgin and Child.” The child| untiring friends. Several of his papers on its 
standing on the Virgin’s lap, and of the most | behalf have been noticed, with the eulogy they 
oo ears ampeen 4 the truth of a in = —e ae and we 

ster, and equal to any of his works. trust his mantle may have fallen on some 

egg Caracci.—A beautiful little picture ; | equally warm patron of this truly patriotic 
sudject, Aneas and Anchises—from Prince} principle. 
Rupert's collection. A magnificent composition, \ At variler periods of existence, we have to 
full of truth of drawing and beauty of colouring. | regret the loss of 
an, 2 tg ea Portrait of a Nobleman.| Henry Roscoe, of the Inner Temple, young- 
emarkable for the dignity of the personage, | est son of the late Mr. Roscoe, who died on the 
the beauty of outline, dna Losier ot cheating, 25th ult., at his residence, Gateacre, near Liver- 
There were also a fine Claude, marine piece, | pool, at the early age of thirty-seven years. Like 
Teniers, Vandyck, Guercino, Wouvermans, | his father and brother, he was devoted to lite- 
Adrian Ostade, Rembrandt, Canaletti (fine), rary pursuits, and produced many works, besides 
tan, and many others of great note. This| numerous contributions to less prominent pub- 
ery consisted of 350 pictures of merit ; and|lications, which maintain the classic lustre of 
been estimated at about 40,000/. value. his name and family. 


ing, and the rich and chaste quality of colour- 
ing, ranked them among the finest specimens of 
this master. 

Paul Veronese.—“ St. Jerome, with the 
Virgin in Glory,” was companion to the 





and the prints which have been engraved to | 


William Dobson, Esq. died on the 12th ult., 
in the 29th year of his age. He was lecturer 
on comparative anatomy at the Westminster 
School of Medicine, and author and editor of 
several medical works. Mr. D. was born at 
Rothwell, near Leeds ; and his career, though 
brief, has been highly distinguished, and was 
full of promise. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
AUSTRALIA. 

Major Mitchell's recent Explorative Expedition 
to the Interior of New South Wales. 
Tuose of our readers who are interested in 
the advance of our distant Australian colonies, 
and who may have perused the narrations of 
Captain Sturt’s expeditions to the interior of 
New South Wales, are aware that, in the 
progress of the journey of that officer to the 
westward of the marshes of the Macquarie of 
Oxley, in 1829, he discovered a large river 
flowing to the S.W., to which, in compliment of 
the then governor, he named the ** Darling,” 
the water of which he found to be salt. They 
are also aware that Captain Sturt, in command 
of a second expedition in the succeeding year, 
to explore the course of the Morrumbidgee 
river,—a stream that waters the southern parts 
of the colony, having its source in the flanks 
of the great dividing chain,—traced that river 
|to the westward in the parallel of 34° south, 
juntil it fell into the Murray, a large stream 
which was eventually discovered to be dis- 
charged into the ocean on the south coast by 
the Lake Alexandrina; and that, in the pro- 
i gress of the party down that river in the boats, 
|a tributary stream was observed to fall into it 
on its right or north bank, which, from the 
|geographic situation of their confluence, was 
supposed by Capt. Sturt to be the ** Darling ” 

of his former journey. 

Five years were suffered to pass by ere any 
further inquiries were instituted by the colonial 
government with a view of augmenting our 
geographic knowledge of the interior of that 
extraordinary continent. 

At length, in April of last year, Major 
Mitchell, the swrveyor-general, was despatched 
by General Bourke in command of an ex- 
pedition to the western interior, destined to 
explore, in the first instance, the further course 
of the Darling river from the point at which 
its discoverer had left it in 1829, to ascertain 
its identity (as conjectured by Sturt) with the 
tributary that fell into the Murray, or shew 
that they were distinct streams, and then to 
explore the vast interior towards its central 
intertropical regions. To effect these very 
important objects, every means were afforded 
the conductor of the expedition, as regards 
cattle, provisions, boats for the river navigation, 
&e. ; the party itself, including Major Mitchell, 
and Mr. Richard Cunningham, the colonial 
botanist, who had joined it to investigate the 
natural history of those unknown regions, 
consisting of twenty-four persons. 

The expedition reached the western settle- 
ment of Bathurst early in April; and, pro- 
ceeding on to the N.W., passed the western 
limits of the colony at Boree on the 7th of 
that month. Major Mitchell then directed 
his course to the Darling river, along the high 
grounds that separate the waters of the 
Lachlan from the Macqnarie ; and, in a march 
of thirty-one days over a tract of barren 
country, yet yielding the party a sufficiency of 
water to meet their daily wants, he reached, 
without any difficulty to his carts, the left 
bank of the river, near the junction of Sturt’s 
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New Year’s Creek—the Bogan of the natives. 
But, in this early stage of the expedition, 
a grievous misfortune befel it, in the loss of 
Mr. Cunningham, the botanist attached to it, 
who, it appears, wandered from the party in 
pursuit of Flora, near the head of Bogan 
river. ‘* After an anxious search,” says Major 
Mitchell, ‘* of twelve successive days, during 
which period the party halted, his horse was 
traced till found dead, having still the saddle 
on, and the bridle in its mouth. It appeared, 
after losing his horse, he had directed his own 
steps northward; we traced them into the 
Bogan, and westward along the bed of that 
river for twenty miles, and until they ap- 
peared near a recent encampment of natives. 
There a small portion of the skirt of his coat 
was found, also some fragments of a map which 
had been seen in his possession. There were 
two distinct tribes of natives on the Bogan ; 
but from those with whom the party had 
communication, we could learn nothing of his 
fate. Whether Mr. Cunningham really sur- 
vives or not,’’ adds the surveyor-general, ‘ his 
absence has made a melancholy blank in our 
party, and has certainly caused a serious loss 
to science. 

A distressing gloom pervaded the party as 
they turned from the scene of distress, after a 
fruitless search for their lost companion, and 
proceeded with the exploration of the further 
course of the Darling, the waters of which they 
found, as they advanced, to have lost that 
brackish taste which had obliged Captain 
Sturt to abandon its further examination, after 
tracing it some distance to the S.W., in 1829. 
On this second visit, Major Mitchell found it 
so greatly reduced by the excessive drought, 
from which the vegetation of those internal 
regions had evidently long languished, as to 
present many shallows in its ample channel, 
which greatly impeded the progress of his 
boats. A slight current was, however, per- 
ceptible, the body of which flowed in rapids, 
with about as much force as might be required 
to turn a mill, Taking up a commanding 
position on the river, about twelve miles below 
the junction of the Bogan, on which he erected 
a depét, and affording his cattle a fortnight’s 
rest, Major Mitchell proceeded, with a division 
of his party, to examine the country in the 
direction of the course of the Darling; and, 
having ascertained it to be favourable to the 
further advance of the entire party by land 
with the drays, he quitted the depot on the 
8th of June, advancing along its left bank. 
The party soon passed beyond the westernmost 
ridge of hills on the river, the ‘* Dunlop-range” 
of Sturt, one extreme of which abutted on its 
immediate bank, and immediately entered on a 
slightly declining level country, through which 
the river bent an uninterrupted course to the 
S.W. 

At an early stage, the draft cattle exhibited 
fatigue; for the country—a dreary waste—be- 
came, as the party descended, the more difficult 
to travel upon. It consisted chiefly of plains 
of naked earth, too soft to retain roots, yet 
just tenacious enough to open in deep cracks, 
across which it was not always safe to ride. 

Impassable hollows, covered with Polygonum 
junceum, a green-branched shrub, in aspect 
very like the Corchorus japonica of our English 
gardens, at length skirted the river so exten- 
sively, that the party could seldom encamp 
within a mile of it, and sometimes not within 
three. Still the explorers could not have ex- 
isted there without the river, which contained 
the only water, and had on its banks the only 
grass for their cattle: consequently, it was 





necessary to send a separate party to remain 
with the bullocks at the river, and it required 
the utmost vigilance on the part of these men, 
every night, to prevent the animals from get- 
ting bogged in the soft mud on the immediate 
banks. 

Combating difficulties at every stage, the 
expedition followed the river upwards of three 
hundred miles; when the weakness of the bul- 
locks, and the reduced state of the provisions, 
obliged Major Mitchell to consider the expe- 
diency of moving forward with a small party 
only, at a faster rate, in order to effect the 
ultimate objects of the expedition, whilst the 
exhausted cattle might in the meantime be. 
come, in a measure, refreshed for the home- 
ward journey. Whilst some preparations were 
being made to carry this design into effect, the 
presence of several powerful tribes of natives, 
hostilely disposed, effectually put a stop to the 
further advance of the expedition. Major 
Mitchell and a portion of his people, were en- 
camped at some short distance from the river, 
on the immediate bank of which, where alone 
was pasturage for the cattle, others, forming 
the forage party, were resting with the oxen. 
At this period, a tribe of strangers arrived, 
with doubtful intentions, and lay before the 
camp of our travellers. By amusing these 
savages, and intercepting a messenger, Major 
Mitchell succeeded in preventing them from 
joining a body of natives on the river; and by 
a timely reinforcement to the forage party, of 
men, and a supply of ammunition, the lives of 
seven of his party were saved. A chief, to 
whom presents were given, and particular at- 
tentions shewn, had been the first to break 
the peace. 

After meeting with great insults from these 
Indians, who had now pressed closely on the 
party, it became necessary to fire on these 
savages, when three of the most offending fell. 
Major Mitchell and his party remained ever 
after in possession of the left bank of the river, 
although a very savage tribe, occupying a posi- 
tion on the right bank, about 120 miles higher 
up the stream, crossed one day in a scrub, and 
immediately set about burning the bushes and 
grass close to their tents, until they were driven 
across the river. 

The expedition now retraced its track up 
the river, and, after an absence of nine weeks, 
returned to the dépét on the 16th of August, 
having lost six of the bullocks; these having 
either got fast in the mud of the Amir, or lain 
down exhausted, and unable again to rise. 
Major Mitchell then directed his steps easterly 
to the settled districts of the colony, at which 
he arrived early in September: and thus ter- 
minated an expedition, destined, but for the 
difficulties and privations encountered, to have 
been out many months. 

By this explorative tour, our further know- 
ledge of the internal wilds of that continent is 
augmented to this amount simply. Like the 
Lachlan river, which the late surveyor-general 
Oxley patiently followed in 1817, amidst great 
privation, upwards of 500 miles, in which space 
not a single tributary fell on either side, the 
Darling was found to receive not a single 
auxiliary from the confluence of the Bogan to 
the extreme point explored downwards — a 
distance exceeding 300 miles. For no lateral 
aiding streams can possibly exist in a region 
under such powerful solar influence, where 
no clouds were seen to gather on any part of 
the horizon, and no rain fell during the whole 
of four months in which the expedition was on 
the march; no dew even fell at night, there 
being no exhalation to be gleaned from the 





dry desert surface in the day to form it ; and the 
winds that prevailed from the interior, at W. 
and N.W., were hot and parching,— indicating 
clearly that they had traversed regions, in those 
directions, in which, as Major Mitchell tells 
“no humidity remains.” From two different 
hills, that officer observes, distant twelve miles 
from the west or right bank, which he had 
ascended, extensive views across the country 
were obtained : but from neither of those heights 
could be perceive any smoke, or even any ap. 
pearance of trees; the whole country being 
covered with one kind of bush, forming thick 
scrubs, with intervals rather more open, but 
strewed with smaller bushes. 

Now, this most unprofitable waste cuts deeply 
into the large grant of land of the South Aus. 
tralian Colonisation Association, who are just 
now, after five years’ consideration, about to 
erect thereon the nucleus of a new British 
province. 

The geographic position of Major Mitchell's 
last, or most south-western camp, was ascer- 
tained, by good observations and actual survey, 
carried on carefully throughout the entire 
journey, to be in lat. 32° 24’ 20” S. and long. 
142° 24’ 26” E. His encampment was, there. 
fore, only 86 statute miles east of the eastern 
limit of the lands of the above-mentioned as- 
sociation ; and, taking it for granted that the 
point of confluence of the Murray and its 
tributary, Captain Sturt’s ‘‘ supposed Darling” 
is correctly ascertained and laid down on the 
maps, the expedition approached within 190 
statute miles of the mouth of the /atter aux. 
iliary, which bore (allowing 8° of easterly 
variation) S.W. 3 S. true. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the party 
were prevented, by the perilous circumstances 
we have described, from continuing their jour- 
ney to the outlet of the river, somewhere ; since, 
as it was traced 300 miles directly to the south- 
west, it is fair to infer, that it would not bend 
round to the north-west as it approached the 
hilly country known to exist on the north of 
the Murray (as some geographic travellers have 
surmised, under an impression that the general 
dip of the country is to that cardinal point 
—and among these Allan Cunningham), but 
would continue to the Murray, and there pout 
its vast waters (when flooded) into its channel, 
by, not simply the ‘* supposed Darling,” but, 
probably, also, by the ‘ Rufus” of Captain 
Sturt —a stream falling into the Murray on 
the same bank, lower down, the waters of 
which that officer remarked to be very turbid, 
by freshes from a a country on the north. 
But it remains for another and more fortunate 
expedition to settle these points. 

The report the surveyor-general gave, upon 
his return to head-quarters, of the loss of the 
botanist of his expedition, did by no means 
satisfy the numerous friends of that unfor- 
tunate gentleman in the colony. Letters ap- 
peared in the colonial prints, calling upon the 
local authorities to prosecute a further search 
for Mr. Cunningham, who, it was firmly be- 
lieved, from his known benevolence of dis- 
position, his conciliatory manners, and phi- 
lanthropic feeling towards the aborigines 1 
the settled colony, might still exist. The tact 
he had so abundantly, on all occasions, at com- 
mand, so as to influence the savages, into whose 
hands he had fallen, to spare his life, upon - 
identifying himself with them, and adopting # 
their habits, confirmed this hope. A long month, 
however, elapsed before the colonial goresils 
ment, urged by the pressing and repeated ¢ 
of the inhabitants, by the public prints, saw it at 


all necessary to prosecute another inquiry. Sir 
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Richard Bourke, we learn, had directed another 
and a strong party to proceed to the Bogan 
river, to search far and wide for Mr. Cun- 
ningham; his excellency conceiving that (as 
he had heard the story of a white man, named 
Buckley, a runaway convict of 1803, having 
been recently discovered at Port Phillip with a 
numerous body of natives, among whom he 
had lived thirty-three years, and had become 
an influential chief) it was just possible the 
colonial botanist might be detained a prisoner 
by one of the Bogan tribes; and, therefore, 
might be recovered to civilised society, and to 
the duties of the appointment he held. The 
party were to proceed on this interesting service 
in November last; and the next arrival from 
New South Wales may bring us the results of 
the second search that had been instituted. 








DRAMA. 


Last Saturday, the St. James’s, the Olympic, 
and the Adelphi, finished their seasons with 
suitable addresses. The first will be reopened, 
we doubt not, with augmented success, under 
Mr. Braham, who has now acquired some expe- 
rience in catering for the public, and knows, 
from his successful conclusion, what entertain- 
ments are most suitable for his elegant theatre. 
The second has only to resume as it left off; 
and Vestris has renewed her term for five 
years. The third reverts to Yates; and no 
one knows better how to manage an Adel- 
phi concern. With his inimitable Victorine, 
amusing Buckstonian pieces, and, we should 
say, avoiding too much dash of scenery and 
female exposition, his house will ever remain 
one of the most attractive in London. The 
English Opera, we rejoice to see, opens in great 
force, both histrionic and musical: but it is 
time enough to notice novelties when they have 
appeared. 


New Diorama.—On Thursday, the Swiss 
valley of Allagna was added to the fine Diorama 
of the Santa Croce ; and produced from first to 
last a most impressive effect. The night view 
of the devoted town, with its lights gradually 
extinguished, the rising of the howling storm, 
the alarm from the steeple of the church, the 
rolling of the thunder, and the fall of the dread 
avalanche, are equal to imagination, and almost 
toreality. The break of morning and the al- 
tered face of the valley, the buried habitations 
and inhabitants, the choked up lake, and the 
general picture of desolation, appeal powerfully 
to the feelings. The exhibition is altogether 
one of great beauty and touching interest ; and 
never was more skill displayed in this striking 
walk of Art. 


a 





VARIETIES. 


Population of Russia. —- The population re- 
turns of the Russian empire for 1834 give, of 
the established Greek religion, male births, 
979,872; female, 928,801: total, 1,908,678. 
Male deaths, 657,822 ; female, 633,176 ; total, 
1,292,998. Excess of births, 615,680; mar- 
Tages, 362,530. 

The Euphrates Expedition.—The Portsmouth 
paper states, that accounts have reached that 
port, vid Smyrna, from the Euphrates expe- 
dition, and of the date 2d December. We re- 
gret to observe that they are of a discouraging 
nature. Lieut. Lynch’s mission to the Arab 
tribes is said to have failed in conciliating 
them; and Col. Chesney and seventeen of his 
People are reported on the sick list. It seems 
frident that the Egyptian government is not 


favourable to the project; and we all know 
how impossible it is to succeed, or even proceed, 
in these regions, when the natives wish to inter- 
pose obstacles. 

Oxford and Cambridge.—From the calendars 
of these universities it appears that Cambridge 
has a majority of 313 members over her sister 
Isis ; the numbers respectively being 5467 and 
5154. Cambridge has increased 68 on the 
preceding year. 

At a meeting of the Philosophical Society, 
Dr. Thackeray in the chair, a memoir was 
read by S. Earnshaw, Esq., St. John’s College, 
‘** On the integration of the equation of con- 
tinuity of fluids in motion ;” also a memoir by 
Professor Miller, on the measurements of the 
axes of optical electricity of certain crystals. 
This memoir contained various determinations, 
from which it appears, that the law concerning 
the connexion of the crystalline and the optical 
properties of crystals suggested by Professor 
Neumann, namely, that the optical arcs are 
the axes of crystalline simplicity, is false; but 
that it is true, in many of the cases hitherto 
examined, that one of the optical arcs coincides 
with the axis of a principal crystalline zone. 
Afterwards, Mr. Webster, of Trinity College, 
made some observations on the periodical and 
occasional changes of the height of the baro- 
meter, and on their connexion with the changes 
of temperature arising from the seasons and 
from the condensation of aqueous vapour.— 
Cambridge Chronicle. 

Swan River.—The smaller the place the 
hotter the politics, is a saying, the truth of 
which is apparently confirmed in the town of 
Perth, the little capital of Western Australia. 
So violent are the disputes, that an opposition 
journal, in manuscript, is now published, en- 
titled the Fremantle Argus. An action for 
libel had been brought against Mr. Macfaull, 
the printer of the Perth Gazette, by Captain 
Clark, of the brig Skerne, published in the 
paper of the 29th of August last, and reflecting 
on the character of the plaintiff as a navigator. 
The damages were laid at 500/., and 217. were 
given.—_Hobart Town Courier. 

The Commemoration of Sir Thomas Gresham 
will, this year, be held in May, under the im- 
mediate patronage of the lord mayor. We are 
informed that, in addition to the usual musical 
performance, Mr. Burgon’s prize essay on the 
founder of Gresham College will be delivered. 

The Comet has been seen at Simla, in the 
East Indies, and, it is said, has frightened the 
natives exceedingly. 

Quartet Concerts. On Saturday evening 
the second of Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, 
and Lucas’s quartet concerts was given to a 
full and admiring auditory in the Hanover 
Square Rooms. Where the whole instrumental 
treat was so excellent, it would be a waste to 
attempt particularisation ; and we shall be con- 
tent to state, that the beauties of Mozart, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, &c., were never more effectively 
drawn out and expressed, and that several of 
the finest compositions were quite new to 
English hearers. The entire entertainment 
had an original ensemble, and was a treat 
almost as peculiar as it was pleasing to the 
musical world. 

Magna Charta.—A very correct and beauti- 
ful fac-simile of this immortal document, from 
the original in the British Museum, has just 
been produced by Mr. Richard Harrison, and 
does infinite credit to his skill and industry. 
It is surrounded by the shields of twenty-five 
barons, which have a striking and interesting 
effect, as have the royal and other seals ap- 





pended to the sheet. We have seen nothing 


- 
of the kind so well worthy of being preserved 
among the felicitous curiosities of literature. 
Netherclift’s articles, published some years ago, 
have a resemblance to it, but some of the 
shields differ, and the forms are not so perfect. 

* The Bulbassi Koords have a most curious 
way of curing wounds. They sew the wounded 
man in the skin of a bullock fresh stripped off 
the animal, leaving only his head out; and 
they leave him in it till the skin begins to 
putrefy. They say this never fails to cure the 
most desperate spear or sabre wounds.’’— 
Rich’s Residence in Koordistan. , 

‘¢ There is a green frog in Koordistan which 
climbs trees, and catches flies and locusts like 
a cat, by striking out with its fore paw. Ihave 
often seen it perform this feat. It is in every 
respect like the common frog, but is of an apple- 
green colour, and smooth skin. I have seen 
them roosting in bushes at night.”—Jdid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Teazing made Easy, by a Popular Female Practitioner. 
— The Mascarenhas: a novel, by the author of ‘ Pre- 
diction.” — A Summer in Spain, being the Narrative of a 
Tour made through that interesting country, in the course 
of last year.—The Canonisation of O’Connell, by the Ho- 
nourable Member for ——. — History of Brazil, from the 
arrival of the Royal Family of Portugal, in 1808, until 
the Abdication of Don Pedro, in 1831.—Charges against 
Custom and Public Opinion for the following high 
Crimes and Misdemeanours : — for having Stolen away 
the Senses of Mankind; and, on sundry occasions, driven 
the world mad, &c. &c., by the Rev. H. Jeffreys, A.M, 
Chaplain, Bombay. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A History of the Reformation, by the Rev. H. Steb- 
bing, Vol. I. (forming Vol. LXXVII. of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia), 12mo. 6s. cloth.— The Life of 
Bishop Jebb, by the Rev. C. Forster, B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
26s. cloth. — Le Langage de Fleurs, royal 32mo. 9s. 6d. 
silk.— History of the English Episcopacy, by the Rev. 
Thomas Lathbury, M.A. 8vo. 12s. cloth. —~ Rev. H. 
Howarth’s Hulsean Lectures, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth.— 
England in 1835; being a Series of Letters written to 
Friends in Germany during a Residence in London, &c. 
by F. von Raumer, 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. bds.—- The 
Snowdrop, by Miss Graham, 32mo. Is. 6d. cloth. — Moral 
Lessons and Stories from the Proverbs of Solomon, by 
Jane Strickland, square, 3s. 6d. cloth.—The Life and Cha- 
racter of John Howe, M.A. by H. Rogers, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
— The White Man’s Grave; a Visit to Sierra Leone in 
1834, by F. H. Rankin, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates, 
21s. bds. — Masterpieces of English Prose, Vol. II.: Mil- 
ton’s Works, Vol. II. 6s. cloth.—Random Recollections of 
the House of Lords, 1800 to 1836, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.— 
Phrenology Simplified, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. — Library for 
the Young; Historical Pictures; England, Vol. II. with 
40 Woodcuts, 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1836. 


March, 
Thursday-- 24 
Friday -+-- 25 oeee . 
Saturday -- 26 eee . 
Sunday---+- 27 oeee oe 
Monday -- 28 eoee oe 
Tuesday +--+ 29 eeee oe 
Wednesday 30 tee * + 2 

Prevailing winds, S.S.W. and Except the 24th 
and afternoon of the 25th, generally cloudy, with fre- 
quent and heavy showers of rain. 

Rain fallen, -775 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cuar.es Henry ADAMS, 
Latitude---+-++51° 37’ 32” N. 

Longitude ---- 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


Barometer. 
29°47 stationary 
29°02 -- 2913 


Thermometer. 
| From to 49 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The plan for the improvement of Hastings, and the 
view of the proposed buildings, square, crescent, &e. 
between that place and St. Leonard’s, appear to be very 
feasible and beautiful; and if the undertaking stand as 
well in execution as on paper, it cannot fail to prove 
successful to the company, and beneficial to the public. 

«« Z. Z.’s” hints shall be attended to. 

Much obliged to ** J. F.,” Mortlake. 

6's idea is good, but the lines want finish. 

We are unlucky in our Notice to Correspondents under 
the signature of “*G.” Having three Communications 
from different quarters within a few days has led to the 
confusion; and we can now only say, that we did not wish 
the Moorish poem to be authenticated; that the remarks 
on Anna shall have due attention; and that G 3 is re- 
Jected. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
Bm Bittes INSTITUTION, 
Pall Mall.—The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of 


the Works of British Artists, is open daily from ten in the morn- 
ing till tive in theevening. 
OF 





1s,—Catal S, le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


N ORTHERN SOCIETY for the 
ENCOU RAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS at LEEDS. 
Such Artists residing in London as intend to favour this 
exhibition with Specimens of their Works, are respectfully 
informed that Mr. Green, Carver and Gilder, Charles Street, 
Middlesex Hospital, is appointed to take charge of any Works 
which are intended for the same, and will be ready to attend to 
and forward them to Leeds, if applied to. 
F, T. BILLAM, Hon. Sec. 
Leeds, 29th March, 1836, 
N.B, The Exhibition is intended to Open the 15th April. 


SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS. 
Cabinet of Coins and Medals, Books 
on Coins, &c. 
MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON 
Respectfully announce that they are instructed to 
SELL BY PUBLIC AUCTION, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
22 FLEET STREET, 
Valuable and Interesting Cabinets of 
Coins and Medals, 
Including the Collection of the Rev. W. SHARP, late Rector of 
Patiswick, Essex: 

Consisting of Gold and Silver Coins of the Greek Cities; the 
Roman Emperors; Ancient British and English Coins; an ex- 
tensive Series of Napoleon and Coronation Medals, in the finest 
state of preservation. 


Collection of Engravings, 
Chiefly Proofs or fine Impressions ; 

Among which are — Distraining for Rent, by Wilkie; the 
Blind Fiddler, by ditto; the Fisherman's Departure, after Col- 
lins; the Trial of Queen Catherine, after Marlow; Byron's 
Dream, by Harding; Paul Preaching at Athens, after Raphael, 
by Holloway; the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, by ditto; the 
Madonna, after Corregio, by Longhi; Rare Portraits, illustrative 
of English History, by Hollar, Faithorne, Simon Pass, Delaram, 
Haelwech, &c. 

Catalogues will be ready in a few days. 

*_*+Money advanced, and Valuations of every Description of 

Property made for the payment of the Probate Duty, &c. 


rop pe * 
YO BOOKSELLERS. — The Advertiser 
will be glad to treat with any Person wishing to retire 
from the Second-hand Kook Trade in London. A Concern 
requiring a small capital will be preferred. 
Apply, by letter, post-paid, to Mr. Nixon, care of Mr. Harthill, 
Journal Office, Edinburgh. 


> 
EBREW LANGUAGE. 
p A Gentleman who has devoted some years to the Study 
of Hebrew, has a few leisure hours in the day for a short period, 
and will be happy to render them available to those Ladies and 
Gentlemen who may be anxious to facilitate their Improvement 

in that Language and its Literature. 

For Cards, apply to Mr. John W. Parker, Bookseller, 
West Strand. 





Part VI. Price 1s, completing the work, 


\ ESTALL and MARTIN’S ILLUS. 
TRATIONS to the NEW TESTAMENT. 
Contents: 

The Crucifixion. | The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 
Judas betraying Christ. The Woman taken in Adultery. 
The Entombment. The Opening of the Seventh 

Simeon blessing Christ. Seal. 
Christ casting out the Legion of 
Devils. 


Edward Churton, 26 Holles Street, 


Price 3s, 6d. the Second Part of 


RAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D, 
Containing Six Portraits and other Plates, with Descriptions. 
Parts 3 and 4, completing the Work, wil! appear immediately. 
* Proofs, royal 4to. 5s.; India proofs, 7s. 6d, r 
J. Murray, Albemarle Street, sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet Street. 


COESVELT GALLERY. 
In royal 4to, price 4/. 4s, extra French boards, and lettered, 


QUTLINES from the CELEBRATED 
COLLECTION of ITALIAN PICTURES in the 
possession of W. G. COESVELT, Esq. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


NEW AND SPLENDID WORK OF ART. 
Price 21s, 


> . ry 
EATH’S DRAWING-ROOM 
PORTFOLIO. Containing Six large and beautiful 
avings, in a handsome Case. 
1. The Countess of Blessington A. E. Chalon, R.A. 
2. The Sisters .......... . John Hayter 
3. The Secret Discovered Miss L. Sharpe 
4. The Bride of Abydos .. H. Andrews 
5. Madame la Valliére x i 
6. The Enraged Antiquary 
- heel son Proofs, e tae + India proofs, 2. 25.; 
's ‘ore letters, 2/. 128. . @ prints - 
parately, price 4s. each. oe ee ee Tae oe 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





AMUSING WORK FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC 
ALPHABET. Containing Twenty-four Plates. Done 
up in boards, on a novel and ingenious plan. Price 2s. 6d. plain, 
4s. coloured. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Artist, 
Illustrations of Timé, 8s. plain ; 12s. coloured. 
COMPLETION OF THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The 24th Part of 

INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUS. 
TRATIONS of the BIBLE, with Descriptions 
By the Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE. P 
The present Part, in addition to the usual contents, contains 
Title-pages, Indices, and a General Introduction. 
Sut bers a 7 1 to make early application for any 
parts necessary to complete their sets. a ; 
J. Murray, Albemarle Street; sold also by C, Tilt, Fleet Street. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
n crown 8vo. price 4s. 


I 
, 
HE SCHOOLBOY; 

By THOMAS MAUDE, M.A. 

«*¢ The Schoolboy’ is a poem partly descriptive, pated re- 
flective, in which the author calls a the scenes, characters, 
thoughts, and incidents, that were familiar to him when a 
scholar at the grammar-school of Ovingham, a village on the 
banks of the Tyne, and a student at the more distinguished 
foundation of Durham, The sentiments and images are natural 
and pleasing, and the versification smooth.” —spectator, 1836. 

««It is replete with the best feelings, expressed in very har- 
monious metre. It is divided into two parts, the country and 
the town schools, both of which are treated with that mild 
enthusiasm that is to us so pleasing. The frequent allusion of 
the author to the members of his family and to his personal 
friends is very graceful, and gives a stamp and a locality to 

is poem which we greatly admire.”—Metrupolitan Magazine, 
Feb, 1, 1836. 

“ We have read this poem with unmixed pleasure. It reflects 
the feelings natural to the subject, and carries on the interest of 
the season it describes with truth and pathos. The verse is very 
unaffected, and often recals the melodious flow of Cowper and 
Thomson.”’— Atlas, Feb. 14, 1836. 

« This is a very graceful poem, full of those touches of quiet 
and unambitious beauty which, even in this age of pretence, are 
the best passports to the heart of the reader whose taste has not 
been debauched by the tawdry and meretricious efforts of certain 
modern versifiers.”"—United Service Gazette, Feb. 20. 

« Evidently the production of a writer of cultivated mind and 
elegant fancy.”—Sun, Feb. 22, 1836. 

««¢ The Schoolboy’ has merit enough to make it acceptable 
under any circumstances. It contains much of what some wriver 
prettily calls the music of memory and feeling.”— Atheneum, 
March 12, 1836. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 





a Poem. 


In 2 vols. price 18s. boards, 


ETTERS, CONVERSATIONS, 


and RECOLLECTIONS of SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 

** A work of considerable interest.” — Quarterly Review. 

“* We prefer this book to the Conversations which were pub- 
lished a few months ago, because there is more in it of the actual 
impress of Coleridge’s mind—more matter shaped by himself— 
and because it brings out more of the domestic feelings of his 
nature."—Atlas. 

‘In these Letters, and Remembered Conversations, we have 
fuller revealings of the inner man, greater depth of discovery 
into that vast and labyrinthine mind, than in any previous pub- 
lieation,”—Tait. 

Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 

~ x 

LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No, CCXLVI. for April. 
Contents. 
I. Oxford and Dr. Hampden— II. Samp he C 

III. Sonnets on the Offices and Fortunes of Poetry, by W. Ar- 
cher Butler—IV. State of Protestantism in France —V. Job 
Pippins; the Man who “ Couldn’t help it.”"—VI. Alcibiades the 
Youth—VII. Fanny Fairfield. Part 3. Conclusion—VIII. The 
Chevalier d’Industrie—IX. Bernard of Ventadour, and his 
Works—X. The Unbidden Guest—XI. Translations from the 
Greek Anthology, by William Hay — XII. Extracts from the 

Journals of an Alpine Traveller. No. 3. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T, Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


JRASER for APRIL, No, LXXVI. 

price 2s. 6d. contains — 

The Familiar Letters of Cowley, with Notices of his Life, and 
Sketches of some of his Friends and Contemporaries; now first 
printed — Pére ta Chaise — Morning Musings with a Favourite 
Old Poet — Gallery of Literary Characters : No, LXXI. with a 
full-length Portrait of Francis Place, Esq. — Memoirs of a Ho- 
micide—Hebrew Idyls: No. IX, Ishmael! the Outcast; No, X. La- 
ment for Saul and Jonathan — J. Sheridan Knowles’s Plays — Of 
the Private Life of Lafayette — What is the use of a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ? — Another Caw from the Rookwood ! Turpin 
out again — On the Sea-fed Engine for propelling Vessels instead 
of Steam. By John Galt — The Hymn, Stabat Mater — Epistles 
to the Literati: No. VII. Bowles to Yorke — Sketches of Savage 
Life: No. III. Tecumseh, Chief Warrior of the Shawanees — 
The ** No-Popery” cry — April-Day Sonnets. By Sir Morgan 
O'Doherty, Bart. 

The January Number of Fraser's Magazine for 1836 has been 
reprinted, to meet the demands of the new Subscribers, who can 
now commence the Volume which began with the year. 

The February Number contains twenty-two Papers; viz. Four 
Political (thoroughly Conservative), two Biographical, three His- 
torical, three Poetical, six Critical, two Theatrical, one Ew 
clesiastical; also, two Tales and Narratives; and one Paper on 
Sporting Matters, by Nimrod. ‘The Portrait for the month is 
Faraday the Chemist. 

The March Number contains eighteen Papers; viz. Three Po- 
litical (thoroughly Conservative), two Biographical, one His- 
torical, three Poetical, six Critical, and three Tales and Nar- 
ratives. The Portrait of the month is Bowles the S 











Reduced from 3s. 6d. to 2s, Gd. 
HE COURT MAGAZINE, and LA 
BELLE ASSEMBLEE, 
Contents of the April Number, 
Ths Larian Lovers, by the (The Headless Man, 
Author of the ** Heleotrope.” | A Tale of the Wahunbies, by 
The Departure. H. Woolrych, Esq. 
The Curse, a Tipperary Tale. |No! 
Portraits of Distinguished | Literature and Philosophy.— 
Literati. Selections from the French of 
Lines, by Miss Georgiana James. | Victor Hugo. 
Impromptu. {The Court, &c. &c. &c. 
Embellishments. 
Portrait of the Hon. Lady Cust, from a Painting by W. Egley, 
hree Coloured Figures of Female Costume, from Original 





Drawings. 
Edward Churton, 26 Holles Street. 


T HE ANALYST, a Quarterly Journal 


of Science, Literature, Natura! History, and the Fine 
Arts. 
Contents of No. XV. for April. 

Historical Memoranda of Wigmore Castle, Herefordshire, by 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, K.H.—On the Natural History of the 
Nightingale (Philomela luscinia,— Swainson), by Edward Blyth, 
Esq., Tooting, Surrey—On the Effects of certain Mental and 
Bodily States upon the Imagination, by Langston Parker, Esq.— 
The Mammals of Britain systematically srranggd—Oxgtnie Che- 
mistry — An Elucidation of the Three British Treelings (Silvia) 
—Roman Antiquities discovered in W orcestershire—Observations 
on the British Land and Fresh-water Shells found in the Vicinity 

Cong i ire, 1835-0; with prefatory remarks 
on the advantages of cultivating the Study of Natural History— 
Sketches of Euroy Ornithology—Correspondence—Proceedings 
of Provincial Societies; Fine Arts—Scientific Miscellanea— 
Literary Intelligence; List of New Publications—Meteorological 








eport, 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London; and may be 
had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 
N.B. The 16th No. of the Analyst will be published on the 
ist of July. 


HE METROPOLITAN, for April, 
will contain, among other interesting papers, the fol- 
lowing :— 
Snarley Yow, or the Dog Fiend. 
Pedro and Inez, 
Slave Trade. 
I never can another wed. 
Diary of a Blazé. 
Le Commencement du Voyage. 
The Charity Sister, a Tale. 
Ideal Prospects. 
Letters to Brother John, No. 3. 
Woman's Love. 
The Fortune Hunter. 
The Seraglio. 
The Retainer’s Song. 
De L’ Allemagne. 
The Expiation, 
When Earth was young. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 
MR. COLBURN’S PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. fa 
T= NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Contains:— 
1. Letters from the South, by,6. Taxes on Knowledge, v. Taxes 
Thomas Campbell, Esq. on Necessaries. 
2. Squire Dribble, by the author,7. The Romance of Law. 
of ** Paul Pry.” \8. Liberty and Slavery in Ame- 
3. Illustrations of Irish Pride,' rica. 
by Mrs. S. C, Hall; Harry!9. Ariosto to his Mistress, by 
O*Reardon. L. E. L. 
4. Larks in Vacation, by N. P.|10. More Particulars of the Et- 
Willis, ny trick Shepherd, &c- 
5. A Letter from the Chimpan- 
zee. 


The United Service Journal, and Naval and 
Military Magazine, contains, among other Important Papers, 
1, Economy of a Man-of-War. Army in the Early Campaigns 
2. Pay and Allowances of King's} of the Revolutionary War. 
Officers in India. 6. A Midshipman's Reminis- 
3. The Indian Army. cences. a 
4. A Month’s Cruise on the/7. Official Inquiry into the Sys- 
Smyrna Station. tem of Military Punishments. 
5. Recollections of the British 
With all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 
Henry Colburn, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





In 8vo, price 6d. 7 

~TRICTURES on certain Parts of an 
Anonymous Pamphlet entitled “« The Truth V indicated, 
with Evidences of the Sacred and Christian Views of the Society 

of Friends on the Subject of the Holy Scriptures. ’ 

By JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
London: John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill ; Darton and Harvey, 
Gracechurch Street; and Josiah Fletcher, Norwich, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait, 2d, edit. 28s. a 

: 7 
MOLIRS of the COURT a 

CHARACTER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
I 


3y LUCY AIKIN. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Biown, Green, and Longman. 
By the same Author, 3 

Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, 2 vols. 26s. 

Memoirs of the Cour% of James I. 2 vols. 24s. 


V2 E PERILS of AUT HORSHIP; 
an Inquiry into the Difficulties of Literature, Pointing 

out Every thing needful to be known by Young Aue ae 

putting them on their guard against their “ hereditary 





The cost of this Periodical is only Half-a-Crown monthly; and 
it is supplied at that price by all Booksellers either in Town or 


Country. 
215 Regent Street, London. 





_ By AN OLD AND POPULAR AUTHOR. 
Price 1s, 6d. with Illustrations. ones 
Published for the Author, by aad 14 Chandos » 
tra: 
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{2mo. price 5s. in board: 
HE ART of READING GREEK, 
according to Accent as well as according to Quantity; 
or, a Second Companion to the Bie Ly? — 
r Sc 1, Andover. 
wine ewig a < oY aoe he Paul’s 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. H. Parker, 
Oxford; and J. and J.J. Deighton, Cambridge. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Tabula Theologica; or, the Elements of 
al Knowledge presented in one Tabular View, accom- 


eriptur: } 
-_ Doctrinal Essays. Price 10s. 6d, 


ponies w with 


illustrated with Twelve Views of Scenery, 
from original Sketches, and a 
Map of Piemont, 
IAN 


VALDENS RESEARCHES, 


during a Second Visit to the Waldenses of the 
Valleys of Piemont, With an Introductory Inquiry into the 
Antiquity and Purity of the Waldensian Church, and some Ac- 
count of the Edicts of the Princes of Piemont, and the Treaties 
between the English Government and the House of Savoy, in 
virtue of which this sole Relic of the Primitive Church in Italy 
has continued to assert its religiow s Independence. 
By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILL Y, D.D. 
Vicar of Norham, and Prebendary of Durham. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. hentia the 2d odiden< of 
IsCOURSES on ELIJAH and JOHN 
the BAPTIST. 
By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Perpetual eae of St. 
ae Brighton; and ‘Chaplain to the Sussex County 


In 8vo. price I. 1s. 
drawn on Stone by Nicholson, 


G., and F. Rivington, St, aot 's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piece, Pall Mall 


hese for J., 


In 12mo. price 7s. in : boards, the 5th edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land 
of Canaan. In Seven Books. Founded on the Holy 
Scriptures 
By MISS O'KEEFE. 
G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 


Printed for J., 


Theological Library, Vol. XIII. 
In small 8vo, with Portrait, price 6 
HE LIFE of ‘ARCH BISHOP LAUD. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Professor in the East India College, Herts; and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Author, uniformly printed, and 
illustrated with Portraits, 


1. The Life of Wiclif. Gs. 
2. The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 


2 vols. 12s. 


3. The ‘Life of Bishop Jewel. 


In 


Os. 
iene. price iaosiea pons, 
RACTICAL SERMONS. 
By the Rev. R. C, COXE, M.A. 
Curate of St. James's, Westminster; and emery Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxf ord 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had, by the same a 
Lectures on the Evidence from Miracles. 
12mo. 43. 6d. 


od edition, with = Serer evr bs ~~ pe 12mo. 7s. 6d, 
oth, le 
CONCISE HISTORY. ‘and ANALYSIS 
ofthe PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE; 
to which is added, a ho agg of the Architecture of England, 
down to the present 
By EDW ARD BOID, Esq. 

Oxford: J. H. Parker. London: Whittaker and Co. 

“The appearance of a new edition of this admirable little 
work, which is not known as it deserves to be, is peculiarly well- 
timed. The building of the new Houses of Parliament is an event 
inthe annals of our architecture that may be expected to excite 
public attention in no ordinary degree. ‘We will venture to re- 
commend to all who desire to be enlightened on the subject, ata 
small expense of time and money, the perusal of Mr. Boid’s book.” 
Bes asatede Nov. 7th, 1835 


A new edition, in 1 vol. tome. price 3s. 6 


YOLDSMITH’S HIS 
pd acer ABRIDGED. ‘Continued to the passing 


Also, by the same Publishers, 


I. 
Goldsmith's Histor y of England, 
With a Continuation to the Death of George 1V. 
3 vols. “ — 278. 


Goldsmith's 5 Meany of Rome. 


Complete in 1 vy 8vo. price Ys. 


Goldsmith’s History of Greece. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 12s. 


Iv. 
The Foregoing Histories, 
They x for the Use of Schools. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

«ne Cadell; J. Richardson; Longman, Rees, and Co. ; 
He : ot aeay Baldwin and Cradock , J.,G., and F. Riving- 
Whittake + Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; E, Williams; 
Ce; We pape Co.; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Jackso om W. Darton and Sons; W. Edwards; and 





NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Rithard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A VIsIt TO 
THE WHITE MAN’S GRAVE 
(Sierra Leone). 
By FRANCIS HARRISON RANKIN, Esq. 
LI. 
Seymour of Sudley ; 
Or, the Last of the Franciscans. 
By Hannah D. Burdon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
Spain Revisited. 
By the Author of «A Year in Spain.’ 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. 


IV, 
Ben Brace ; 
The Last of Nelson’s Agamemnons. 
y Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Author of? The Life ofa Sailor,” &e. 
Vv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 14 characteristic Illustrations, 
Paris and the Parisians in 1835. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of ** Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
VI. 
2a edition, revised, with numerous Additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 
Memoirs of Lieut-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, 'G.C.B. 
Including his ¢ orrespondence, 
From the Originals in the possession of the Family, &c. 
By H. B. Robinson, Esq. 
Vil. 
The Devoted. 
Lady Charlotte Bury, 
Authoress of “* Flirtation,” &c, 
Vil. 
2d edition, revised, with Additions, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 
with a Portrait of the Author, 
A Pilgri ~—. to the Holy Land, &c. 


- De Lamartine. 


3 vols. 


"&e. 


3 vols, 


IX. 
3d edition, revised, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with nu- 
merous Plates, including Two additional of the Iron Gate of 
the Danube, price 21s. 
A Steam Voyage down the Danube ; 
With Sketches ot manera Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
uin 


M,. J. 


, 
Author of A Visit to Spain,” &c. 


The following wiil appear immediately :— 
n 3 vols. e 
Posthumous Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Including original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Politi- 
cal and Literary Personages, Court Wits and Beauties, of the 
latter part of the Reign of George I11., and of the Regency. 
By Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, Bart, 


Il. 
The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. 
Derived from the Family Papers. 
By Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kippis. 
Now first published, 
Edited by G. W. Cooke, Esq. 
Author ai Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke,” &c. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


Ill. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait of the Author, 
Adventures during a Journey Overland 
to India, 

By way of Egypt, Syria, and the Holy Land. 

By Major Skinner, 

Author of « Excursions in India,” &c. 





LIFE OF FREDERIC THE GREAT, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2d ed. 28s. boards, 
IFE of FREDERIC the SECOND, 
KING of PRUSSIA. 
By LORD DOVER. 

«(A most delightful and comprehensive work. Judicious in 
selection, intelligent in arrangement, and graceful in style.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and nanan 


NEW WORK ON PHRENOLOGY. 
In a neat pocket size, illustrated with Plates, 


HRENOLOGY SIMPLIFIED; 
being an Exposition of the Principles and Applications 
of Phrenology to the Practical Uses of Life; intended as a Sequel 
to the ** Catechism of ciegnen l of which ten thousand copies 
have now been given to 
By a MEMBER ofthe EDINBU iRGH PHRENOLOGICAL 


W.R. sic « Ag a ; N.H. Cotes, 
9 Cheapside, London. 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, price 1 
OWENSTEIN, KING 
FORESTS. A Tale. 

By the Author of «* Two Years at Sea.” 

«* This tale is a treat of the highest order, The gentle author- 

ess leads us quietly yet delightfully through sylvan scenes, rich in 

all the majestic beauties of the German forest, and makes us ac- 

quainted with natures, simple, sweet, and enchanting. But 

though the surface is so pure and so unrufiled, the under-current 

is strong, even impetuous. Wesee there that devotedness of love, 

that all trustingness of religion, and which purifies every bosom.” 
i ini Mag 

Ww hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


of the 





e 2d edition, with ISL A price 12s. 
THE ‘CHANNEL I SLANDS; Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alien ® 
By H. D. INGL Is. 
“ An elegant ante to these islands.”—Spectator. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


WORKS ON GARDENING, BOTANY, 
RINCIPLES of DES CRIPTIVE 
and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 
By the Rev. J. 8. Henslow, M.A. F. . 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
1 vol. f.cap 8vo. with Vignette, and about leu Woodeuts, 
6s. cloth, 


Ii. 
The Moral of Flowers. 
With 24 beautifully coloured Plates, 1 vol. royal 8vo, 2d edition, 
with Additions, 30s, half-bound. 
« Full of exquisite poetry.”—Blackwood's Magazine. 


III. 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. 
y Sir Humphry Davy, Bart. F.R.S. &c. 
Sth edition, with Notes by his Brother, Dr. John Davy. 
8vo. 15s. 


The New Botanist’s Guide to the Localities of 
the Rarer Plants of England and Wales. 
By Hewett Cottrell Watson, F.L.S. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 
By the same Author, 
Remarks on the Geographical Distribution of 
British Plants. 


12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Dr. Drummond’s First Steps to Botany. 
Intended as Popular Illustrations of it. 
100 Wood Engravings. 3d edition, 9s. 
VI. 
Conversations on Botany. 
With 22 Engravings. 12mo. 8th edition, enlarged, 7s. 6d. plain; 
12s. coloured, 


Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 
Comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their A pplic ation 
to Agriculture 
By Jane Marcet. 

2 vols, 12mo, with Plates, 2d edition, 12s. 
vondon: Longman and Co. 


New editions of Professor Lindley's Botanical Works. 
[? NTRODUCTION to BOTANY. 
By JOHN LINDLEY, F.L.S. R.S. G.S. &c. 
Professor of Botany in the University of London, &c. 
2d edition, with Corrections and considerable Additions. 
1 large vol. 8vo. numerous Plates and Woodcuts, 18s. cloth. 


II. 
Synopsis of the British Flora. 
Arranged according to the Natural Orders. 
2d edition, with numerous Additions, Corrections, and 
mprovements. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bound, 


Introduction to the Snead System of Botany ; 
Or, a Systematic View of the whole Vegetable Kingdom : 
Together with the Uses of the most important Species in 
Medicine, the Arts, &c. 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 


IV. 
A Key to Structural, Physiological, and 
Systematic Botany. 
Bvo. 4s. 6d. 


v. 
Outline of the First Principles of Horticulture. 
18mo. 2s. sewed. 


VI. 

Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden ; 
Or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables culti- 
vated in Great Britain: with Calendars of Work, &c 
By G. Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by J. Lindley, LL.D, F.R.S. 
1 large vol. 8vo. 14s. boards. 

London: Longman and Co. 


wn 8vo. price 8: 


“TH EOLO G Y, considered 


In 

ATURAL 
chiefly with Reference to Lord Brougham’s Discourse 

on that Subject. 
By THOMAS TURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and Dean of Peterboroug 
Londen: John W. Parker, West Strand, 





In foolscap 8vo. price 6 
CN ritting meng oer at CAMBRIDGE; 
including, among others, the following :— 
. T, Coleridge at Trinity, with The History of a Lost Student, 
* unpublished Specimens ofhis _ taken down from his own lips. 
Table-Tal e Poet Cowper, and his Bro- 
The Poet Waslewenth and Pro- _ ther of Benet. 
fessor Smythe Sidney Walker and John Moul- 
Kirke White and the Johnians,!| trie. 
with some Account of his Last The Destructives in 1643; 
Days. | Oliver Cromwell at Cambridge. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, One Hour with Henry Martyn, 
with Records of the Union. and a Glance at the present 
Gray and Mason—aSummer Day! state of Religious Feeling in 
with the Muses. the University. 
Cowley _ his friend — Praed and his ‘“* Chansons.” 
Herve Word with Professor Sedg- 
Baward “Lytton Bulwer, and] wick, upon the Studies of the 
-M. University. 


London: John W, Parker, West Strand, 
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eee 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., or 8s. 6d, with gilt edges, Vol. III. of 


THE PARTERRE OF POETRY, AND HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE; 


WITH ESSAYS, 


HUMOUROUS SKETCHES, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


———_ 





&ec. 


Beautifully illustrated by S. WILLIAMS. 


This volume contains more matter than three ord: ‘ 
includes upwards of Forty Tales and Romances, many of considerable length, and of varied interest; more than 
Fifty Essays and Sketches, together with interesting Episodes from new books, Notes of a Reader, the Naturalists, 


lotes, &c. 


octavo volumes, is unique in embellishment, and 


Each volume may be had so printed and bound as to be complete in itself, and forms a desirable and 
unexceptionable accompaniment to every drawing-room table or lady’s boudoir. 


In small 8vo. with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, and neatly bound, price 7s. 6d. 


COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO BRITAIN, 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, F.S.A. 
Corresponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 


«* Factum ablit — monumenta manent.” — Ovid. Fast. 
Effingham Wilson, Jun. 16 King William Street, London Bridge, Dealer in Books on Coins and Medals. 





In post 8vo. 
ON the DEATHS of some EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS of MODERN TIMES; Bacon, 
Boyle, Newton, Locke, Addison, Jones, and Johnson. 
By Sir HENRY HALFORD, Bart. 


Lately published, by = — ee a 2d edition, 
post Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Popular Essays on some of the most important 
Diseases, &c. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Ta Ta 2 vols. past Bv0. lee. - 
APTAIN HENNINGSEN'S Personal 


Account of the most Striking Events of the present War 
in Spain. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE WELLESLEY PAPERS. 
8vo. with a Portrait, Map, &c. 


HE DISPATCHES, MINUTES, and 
CORRESPONDENCE of the Most Noble the MAR- 
QUESS WELLESLEY, K.G, Now first collected and arranged, 

and revised by his Lordship. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





3 vols. post 8vo. 24s, " 
NGLAND in 1835; being a Series of 
Letters written to Friends in Germany during a Re- 
sidence in London, and Excursions into the Provinces. 
By FREDERICK VON RAUMER. 
Translated from the German, by SARAH AUSTIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In 8 vols. 
[HE RELIQUES of FATHER PROUT, 
late P.P. of Wai ill, in the County of Cork, 
( aser’s M. i by OLIVER 
YORKE, with Eighteen lilustrations by ALFR D tROQUIS. 


Ireland. Collected (from Fr: 


“ For learning, talent, and originality, no one has su’ 
Father Prout. The etchings are admirable.” — Literary Gazette, 


1. 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVI. 
i bellished with a F: pi from a Drawing 
by Pitt, price 5s. in cloth boards, 


SURVEY of the WISDOM of GOD 


in the CREATION ; or, Compendium of Natural Philo- 
HN WESLE M 


In 
soph By JO 


y+ 
A new edition, 





ted to the [eoent state of Science, 
y ROBERT MUDIE, 
Author of “ A Guide to the Observations of Nature,” &c. 
In Three Volumes : —Vol. I., Man—Vertebrated Animals ; 
ey Vol. LVI. of the Family Library. 
qe Vols. 11. and III., completing the Work, will be published 


on at une. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; and 
nme by order, from every other Bookseller in the 





NEW WORK BY JOHN AINSLIE, ESQ. 
Author of ‘* Arungzebe,” &c, 
NTIPATHY;; or, the Confessions of a 


Cat-hater. 

“The adventures of this eccentric personage are extremely in- 
teresting, both at home and the East Indies. The work, too, 
conveys a lively and accurate impression of life in the East, and 
bo a no doubt it will be generally read and admired.”—Dis- 
patch, 

John Macrone, 3 St. James's Square. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, new edition, 12s, cloth, : 
LAN’: or, Many Things in Few Words. 
By the Rev. C.C. COLTON, 

London: Longman and Co. 


. Of whom may be had, 

Treatise on Happiness. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 6s. in cloth boards, a new edition, 
with Additions and Alterations, 

HE LIFE of RODNEY. 
By Lieut.-General MUNDY. 

“The ‘ Life of Rodney’ is a naval classic, and a national tri- 

umph.”—Literary Gaxette, March 1 


836. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 





HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 

REVIEW. No. V.—XLVIII. Price Six Shillings. 

one under the Management of the Editors of the London Re- 
view. 


Contents. 

1. Civilisation—2. Memoirs of Don Manuel Godoy—3. Philo- 
sophy of Poets—4. Municipal Reform for the Metropolis—s. 
Syria (Monro and Hogg’s Travels)—6. France—7. Philip Van 
Arteveide—8. Traitorous Conduct of O: 9, C pond 
ence of the Dukes of Cumberland and Gordon, Lords Kenyon, 
Wynford, and others—10, Th and Practice—11, Literature 
of 1835—13. al of Taxes on Knowledge—13. Postscript, &c. 

ohn Macrone, St. James's Square. 








Price 5s, 
AILWAYS and LOCOM OTIVE 


ENGINES. On the Means of Comparing the respective 
Advantages of different Lines of Railway, and on the use of 
Locomotive Engines. 

From the French of M. Navier. Ingénieur en Chef des Ponts 
et Chaussées, Paris. With an Introduction and Notes, 
By JOHN MACNEILL, Civil Engineer. 
Roake and Varty, 31 Strand. 





A NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Coghland, 5 King William Street, Strand, has 
just published 


THE YOUTHFUL IMPOSTOR. 
F jane Pm } +... of the Fortunate Youth. 
By GEORGE W. M. REYNOLDS, 
Price Ul, le. 





Botanical Works, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, and Co, 

IR J. E.SMITH’S ENGLISH FLORA 
Vol. V. Part II. (Fungi). ss 

By W. J. HOOKER, LL.D. F.L.S. &&., and the 

Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, F.L.S. &c. vo. 195. 

This volume completes Smith's English Flora, and forms 

Second Volume of Dr, Hooker's British Flora, completing aha 
that work. ” 


 ? 
The British Flora; 
Comprising the Flowering Plants and thi " 
wn) ¥.3.o ee 
3d edition, 8vo. 12. 


Ill. 
enon arty att herd! | 9 gat 
Vol. II. of Hooker’s British Flora, . 


Iv. 
Muscologia Britannica. 
1 vol, 8vo. 3is. 6d. plain; 3/. 3. coloured. 


Vv. 
Sir J. E. Smith’s Introduction to Botany, 
New edition, by W. J. Hooker, LL.D. &. a 
With Illustrations of the Natural Orders, (combining the object 
of his “ Grammar” with that of his “ Introduction.”) 
8vo. 36 Plates, 16s. 


vi. 
Sir J. E. Smith’s Compendium of the 
British Flora. 
° ‘ : 12mo, 78. Gd. , 
Ditto, ditto, in Latin, 5th edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
2a edition, with ‘considerable A Iterations and Additions, in a 
f.cap 8vo. 2s. 6d, gilt edges, 
HINTS 2 ETIQUETTE, and the Usage 
of Society, &c. 
By Aywryos. 
Also, f.cap 8vo. 3s, gilt edges, 
Short Whist. 
By Major A®####, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Just ready, in f.cap 8vo. elegantly embellished with E 
from Drawings of Artists of celebrit 


HYMES for the ROMANTIC and the 
CHIVALROUS. 


y D. W. D. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


——————— 








Just ready, a new edition, th gbly revised, and 
augmented, in | vol, 12mo. i 
YHE ART of COOKERY. 
By JOHN MOLLARD, 
Of Park Hotel, Norwood. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








bhelliched 





Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with ill of inter- 
esting localities and costumes, and with a new Map of the 
Eastern Parts of Europe, 

KETCHES of GERMANY and the 
GERMANS; including a Tour in Parts of Poland, 

Hungary, and Switzerland. 

#,* This work will comprise a full developement of the present 
social and political state of Germany, gathered from a long resi- 
dence at Vienna; including notices of its commercial relations 
and views, and the operation of the Prussian commercial league. 
Also, a Tour from the German Ocean to the Baltic; from thence 
through Berlin to Warsaw, on to Silesia and Bohemia; and 
through the greater part of the Austrian Empire to the Adriatic, 
with a Voyage down the Danube from Ulm into South Westem 
Germany. 

"By an ENGLISHMAN, resident in Germany. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
3 St, James's raphe ter a 

Mr. Macrone will publish in the ensving month the follow 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
By the author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. 3 vols post 8r9- 


U ATR E BRAS 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq, 
Author of © Stories of Waterloo,” « My Life,” &c. 


II. 
Mr. Neale’s New Novel. 


The Priors of Prague. 
By the author of “ Cavendish,” &c. 


Ill. 
New Romance by Allan Cunningham. 
Lord Roldan. 
A Historical Romance, 
By the Author of « Pau! Jones,” &o. 


IV. 
Mr. Ainsworth’s New Work. 
Crichton, 
Will positively be delivered early in May- 


$< 
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